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LITRRATURGT 


ANGELA. 


Her brow is set in mellow light, 

Young Angela’s! The happy mind 
That dwells within is raying out 

Its beauty ; and as fruits behind 
Her bower ripen, so her face 

And form grow perfect to the mind. 





Oh, ever so, through days and nights, 

Be clear and smooth that rounding brow! 
And ever, moulded from within, 

Glow brightly pure and mild as now 
The loveliness where soul is all 

Upon the snowy-polish’d brow ! 


Her braidless hair swims down her neck, 
Sweet Angela’s! No tresses on 
The richest tropic tree that drinks 
The gold breath of the central sun, 
Can vie with all that curled wave 
That sways her bending neck upon. 


Oh, soft and deep, on cheek and neck, 
Fall ever so the peerless brown! 

No rougher air than floats to-day 
Disturb it as it clusters down ; 

Nor earth disdain with sadder tint 
The glossy crest of golden brown! 


Her drooping eyes are fall of dreams, 
Rapt — s! The dewy eyes 

Of those bright buds her hands are in, 
Upon her lap, in all their dyes 

Have not a match for their serene 
And holy blue—my dreamer’s eyes! 


Oh, let them droop, and melt, and dream, 
Blue eyes! And let her hands be hid 

In blossoms! May no touch of pain 
Bedim a marbled silky lid, 

Nor stir with need to dry a tear, 
A rosy palm in roses hid! 


Her down-tipp’d lashes quiver oft, 
Bright Angela’s! and melts a smile 
Around the temples, down the cheek 
And chin, and bathes the lips awhile ; 
Till, past the gold drops in her ears, 
The white neck steals the sliding smile. 


Oh, like the circles on a stream, 

That pass from touches of the flowers 
Upon the bank, may smiles play on 

About her heart, through all her hours, 
And o’er her face, as now within 

Her summer-arbour lawn’d with flowers! 


Her lips begin to murmur now, 

Child Angela’s! The lisping words 
Are full of music, like the low 

Soft whisperings of dreaming birds ; 
And with her tiny foot the time 

Is beaten to the measured words. 


Oh, ever so be near to soothe 
Her soul, some poet’s sweetest song! 
And never harsher note afflict 
Her ear ; but, all her life along, 
Be round her steps, and in the air, 
When man is mute, an angel’s song! 


She knows not of my watch of love, 
Dear Angela! And soon away 

From this deep hillock-girded glen 
Must pass the heart that beats to-day 

So near her ; but her picture throbs 
For ever in it far away. 


In lustrous midnights of the south, 

When star-shine sleeps among the vines, 
And silver’d ripples crown the lakes, 

My thoughts shall soar across the lines 
Of Alps, and zones of earth and sky, 

To her from out the land of vines, 


—o 


CONCERNING A GREAT SCOTCH PREACHER. 


Mr. Caird’s name is already known to the English public as that of the 
author of a sermon on Religion in Common Life, which was published two 
or three years ago by her Majesty’s command. Every Sunday during 
her autumn sojourn at Balmoral, the Queen and court worship at the 
little parish church of Crathie ; and at various times several of the most 
popular preachers of the Church of Scotland have there preached in the 


caged of royalty. Mr. Norman McLeod of Glasgow, Dr. Cumming, | h 


tuart, of St. Andrew’s, Edinburgh, and other eminent Scotch clergy- 

men, have officiated at Crathie Church, and in more than one instance 
with so favourable an impression, that the manuscripts of the discourses 
have been required for the Queen’s private But Mr. Caird was 
the first Scotch minister who received a royal command to give his ser- 
mon to the public ; and indeed, with the exception of the Bishop of Ox- 
ford, the first preacher who had been go distinguished during her Majesty’s 
reign. Many circumstances, a from the merit of the discourse, con- 
tributed to secure for it a — large circulation in England as well as in 
Scotland ; and we have been informed that no single sermon published 
in modern times has been so extensively read. Somewhere about a han- 
dred thousand copies of it were exbausted in Britain: a still greater 
Were required for the United States, where the republicans were 

eager to know what sort of religious instruction was approved by a 
queen ; and the sermon being translated into the German tongue, was 
Tepublished in Germany with a reeommendatory preface by the er 








Bunsen. At that period it became known for the first time to the Eng- 
lish public that there had arisen in Scotland a new luminary ; a great 
pulpit orator who was held by many to be equal to any who had pre- 
ceded him, Chalmers and Guthrie not being excepted. And the published 
sermon seemed almost to justify the enthusiasm of Mr. Caird’s warmest 
admirers. We were happy to be able to express a most favourable opi- 
nion of its literary characteristics, and we believe that among intelligent 
readers there was but one opinion of it, as aa ingenious, eloquent, sensi- 
ble, and interesting exposition of an important practical subject. Still, 
we have been told that some readers thought Mr. Caird’s theology very 
defective ; and it is not long since we read a letter in a newspaper that 
is the organ of a small religious sect, in which Mr. Caird was sadly tora 
to pieces as lacking all spiritual insight and knowledge of the gospel 


doctrines. And the ingenious writer of that letter stated that nothing | 


could be more mistaken than the popular belief that the Queen, in com- 
manding the publication of Mr. Caird’s sermon, intended to express her 
approval of it. On the contrary, her Majesty’s purpose was (so the 
writer of the letter assures us) to make an appeal to the sympathies of 
the religious public, and to say,—“ Pity me, my subjects; here is a 
specimen of the kind of thing that I have to listen to in Scotland in 
autumn!” 

Mr. Caird made his reputation as a preacher while minister of a church 
in Edinburgh, but about ten years since be retired from the bustle of a 
city clergyman’s life to the country parish of Errol, in Perthshire. From 
his seclusion there he occasionally emerged to preach in the large towns 
of Scotland, and far from being forgotten or lost sight of in his country 
retirement, his popularity appeared ever on the increase. Whenever he 

reached in Edinburgh or Glasgow, the crowds that followed him had 
hardly been equalled since the great days of Dr. Chalmers ; and the fame 
to which Religion in Common Life attained did not surpass the expectations 
of his Scotch admirers. A few months since Mr. Caird, now a clergyman 
of thirteen years’ experience, was transferred from his country parish to 
the beautifal church recently erected in the West-end Park at Glasgow, 
to which we are sorry to see its builders were too Protestant to give a 
saint’s name. There, with undiminished fire and unslackening popularity, 
Mr. Caird preaches twice every Sunday. The stranger in Glasgow, if 
he wanders on Sunday afternoon in the direction of the Park, will see a 
well-dressed eager crowd hurrying towards the Park Church ; and we 
understand that so overcrowded was the building at Mr. Caird’s first 
coming, that it has been found necessary to furnish the congregation with 
tickets, no one being admitted without producing one. r. Caird, we 
believe, is of opinion that in order to produce its full impression, a ser- 


mon ought not to be read, but to be delivered as if given extempore; but | M 


as the labour of committing a discourse to memory is very great, he 
reads his forenoon discourse, and delivers without any manuscript that 
which he preaches in the afternoon. The afternoon appearance is thus 
the great one, and it is to that service that strangers who wish to hear 
the eminent preacher generally go. And although it is in the nature of 
things impossible that a great orator should be always at his best, we be- 
lieve that hardly any one who goes to hear Mr. Caird of an afternoon, 
however high his expectations may have been, returns disappointed. 

Let us suppose that by the kindness of some Glasgow acquaintance we 
have succeeded in procuring tickets of admission to the Park Church. 
In the midst of a throng which has converged from many points to the 
steep ascent which leads up to it, we approach the stately Gothic build- 
ing, with its massive tower, which, standing on an elevated ridge of 
ground, looks on either hand over the distant din of thronging streets be- 
neath to the quiet country hills far away. We find our way into the 
church, and we have time to look around us, for there is still half-an-hour 
before service begins. Is this really a Presbyterian church? What would 
John Knox say toit? For all the light within is the “dim religious 
light’’ of the cathedral, mellowed in its passage through the windows of 
stained glass: there is the lofty vaulted roof of richly carved oak, and 
the double line of shafts parting the side aisles: far up the amber-tinted 
clerestory windows throw shafts of sunset colour upon the oaken beams ; 
and in the distance—for the church is a very long one—there is nothing 
less than a spacious chancel, parted from the church by a lofty pointed 
arch, partly filled up by a traceried screen of stone. And at the extre- 
mity of the chancel, but (something lacking still) at the west end of the 
church, there is an altar-window, whose fair proportions and rich tracery 
might have been designed by Pugin. No galleries cut these graceful 
shafts, and the seats are not pews, but open benches of oak. There is no 
a and no altar, but directly in front of the chancel a plain pulpit of 
0! 

It is just two o’clock. Every seat is crowded, and the passages have 
gradually filled with people who are content to stand. And as the last 
tones of the bell have died away Mr. Caird ascends the pulpit, wearing, 
as Scotch Ministers do, the black silk preaching-gown and cassock. His 
appearance is natural and unaffected. Of the middle size, with dark 
complexion and long black hair, good but not remarkable forehead, a 
somewhat careworn and anxious expression, and looking like a retiring 
and hard-wrought student of eight-and-thirty—there we have Mr. Caird. 
He begins the service by reading the psalm which is to be sung, and we 
are struck at once by the solemnity and depth of his voice, and we feel 
already something of the indescribable charm there is about the whole 
man. The psalm is sung by a choir so efficient that the lack of the organ 
is hardly felt. Then the minister rises, and, the whole congregation 
standing, offers a prayer. The Church of Scotland has no lithurgy, and 
every clergyman has to prepare his own prayers. These are commonly 
understood to be given extemporaneously, and generally they are extem- 

eous ; but as we listen to those sentences, uttered with so much feel- 

ng, solemnity, quietude, and fluency, we soon know that the prayers, 
filled with happy turns of expression, containing many phrases and sen- 
tences borrowed from the Liturgy, and some (or we are much mis- 
taken) translated from the Missal, and all conceived and expressed in the 
simple beautiful liturgical spirit, have been, if not written, at least most 
carefully thought over at home. At one time Mr. Caird’s prayers were 
ambitious and oratorical ; but now their perfect simplicity tells of more 
mature judgment and taste. We cannot say whether the congregation 
as so far mastered the essential difficulty of unliturgical common prayer 
as to be properly joining in those petitions ; but the perfect stillness, the 
silence and stirlessness that prevail in church, testify that the congrega- 
tion is at all events intently listening. The prayer is over—only a quar- 
ter ofan hour. Then a lesson from Scripture is read, chosen at the dis- 
cretion of the clergyman ; then a psalm is sung; then comes the sermon. 
You cannot doubt, as you see the people arranging themselves for fixed 
attention, what portion of the worship of God is thought in Scotland the 
most important. The service in that country is essentially one of in- 
struction rather than one of devotion. The text is read ; it is generally 
such as we feel at once to be a suggestive one: it is sometimes striking, 
but never odd or stran Then fir. Caird begins his sermon. He has 
no manuscript before him, not a shred of what the humble Scotch call 
paper, and abhor as they abhor a vestige of Rome ; but who could for a 
moment be misled into imagining those felicitous sentences extempora- 
neous, or that masterly A payne discussion of the subject, so ingeni- 
ous, 80 thoughtful, so rich in fine illustration, rising several times in the 











course of the sermon into a fervid rush of eloquence that you hold your 
breath to listen to—the excogitation of the moment? In hearing Mr. 
Caird you have nothing to ge over. There is nothing that detracts from 
the general effect ; none of those disagreeable peculiarities and awkward- 
nesses in utterance, in gesture, in appearance, in mode of thought, whick 
grievously detract from the pleasure with which we listen to many dis- 
tinguished speakers till we get accustomed to them, and learn to forget 
their defects in their merits and beauties. He begins quietly, but in a 
manner which is full of earnestness and feeling ; every word is touched 
with just the right kind and degree of emphasis ; many single words, and 
many little sentences which when you recal them do not seem very re- 
markable, are given in tones which make them absolutely thrill through 
you; you feel that the preacher has in him the elements of a tragic actor 
who would rival Kean. The attention of the congregation is riveted ; 
the silence is breathless ; and as the speaker goes on gathering warmth 
till he becomes impassioned and impet , the tension of the nerves of 
the hearer becomes almost painful. 

There is abundant ornament in style—if you were cooler you might 
probably think some of it carried to the verge of good taste ; there is a 
great amount and variety of the most expressive, apt, and seemingly 
unstudied gesticulation : it is rather as though you were listeniag to the 
impulsive Italian speaking from head to foot, than to the cool and un- 
excitable Scot. After two or three such climaxes, with pauses between, 
after the manner of Dr. Chalmers, the p gathers himself up for 
his peroration, which, with the tact of the orator, he has made more 
striking, more touching, more impressive than any preceding portion 
of his discourse. He is wound up often to an excitement which is pain- 
ful to see. The full deep voice, so beautifully expressive, already taxed 
to its utmost extent, breaks into something which is almost a shriek ; 
the gesticulation becomes wild; the preacher, who has hitherto held 
himself to some degree in check, seems to abandon himself to the iull 
tide of his emotion ; you feel that not even his eloquent lips can do jus- 
tice to the rush of thought and- feeling within. Two or three minutes ia 
this impassioned strain and the sermon is done. A few moments of 
startling silence ; you look round the church ; every one is bending for- 
ward with eyes intent upon the pulpit; then there is a general breath 
and stir. You think the sermon has lasted about ten minutes ; you con- 
sult your watch—it has lasted three quarters of an hour. If you are an 
enthusiastic Anglican you say to yourself, “ Well, that comes to the 
mark of Melvill or Bishop Wilberforce.” If an enthusiastic Scotch 
churchman, you say to yourself, “ Well, I suppose Chalmers was better ; 
but J never hcard preaching like it, save from Guthrie or Norman 

cLeod. 











Then follow a brief collect, a hymn, and the benediction ; and you 
come away, having heard the great Scotch preacher. We may very 
fitly call him so ; for except Dr. Guthrie and Mr. McLeod, there is no 
one whom the popular judgment of Scotland in general places near Mr. 
Caird. And though every district of Scotland and every town has its 
popular preacher—and though many congregations have each their own 
favourite clergyman whom they prefer to all others—still the very best 
that the warmest admirers of other Scotch ministers can find to say of 
them is, that they are better than Mr. Caird. He is the Scotch Themis- 
tocles. Even those who would place another preacher first, place Mr. 
Caird second. 

It is rarely indeed that we find such a remarkable combination in one 
individual of the qualities which go to make an effective pulpit orator. 
Mr. Caird’s mind has the knack of producing the precise kind of thought 
which shall be at once worthy of the attention of the best educated and 
most refined, and effective when addressed to a mixed congregation. And 
that is the practical talent for the preacher, after all. No depth, origi- 
nality, or power of thought will make up in asermon for the absence of gen- 
eral interest. No thought or style is good in the pulpit, which is tiresome. 
There is an insufferable but lofty order of thought, which you listen to 
with an effort, feel to be extremely fine, and cease listening to as soon 
as possible. John Foster, who scattered congregations, was beyond 
doubt an abler preacher than Mr. Caird; but he did scatter congrega- 
tions, and therefore he was not a good preacher, finely as his published 
discourses read. There are other preachers who attract crowds by 
preaching sermons which revolt —_ one who possesses good sense or 
good taste ; but in distinction alike from the good unpopular preacher 
and the bad popular preacher, Mr. Caird has the talent to produce at 
will an order of thought elevated enough to please the most cultivated, 
and interesting enough to attract the masses. He has a good founda- 
tion of metaphysical acumen and power ; strong practical sense ; then 
great powers in the way of happy and striking illustration ; indeed, he 
traces analogies between the material and the spiritual with a felicity 
which reminds us of Archbishop Whately. 

Mr. Caird has also that invaluable gift of the orator—a capacity of 
intense feeling ; he can throw his whole soul into what he says, with an 
emotion which is contagious. Further, he has a remarkably telling and 
expressive voice, and a highly effective dramatic manner. Add to all 
these qualifications that, from natural bent, fostered and encouraged 
by unequalled success from his first entering the church, he has devoted 
himself steadfastly to the single end of becoming e great and distinguished 
preacher. Thut end he has completely attained. For at least ten years 
he has held in Scotland the position which he now holds ; and the fortu- 
nate incident of his preaching at Crathie extended his reputation beyond 
the limits of Scotland. Mr. Caird is certainly the most generally popu- 
lar preacher in the Scotch Church, and he deserves his popularity. We 
cannot, of course, go into the question of mute inglorious Miltons, and of 
flowers born to blush unseen. It is possible enough that among Cum- 
berland hills or in curacies like Sydney Smith’s on Salisbury Plain, or 
wandering sadly by the shore of Shetland fiords, there may be men who 
have in them the makings of better preachers than Bishop Wilberforce, 
Mr. Melvill, Mr. McLeod, or Mr. Caird. Of course there may be Fol- 
letts that never held a brief, Angelos that never built St. Peter’s, and 
Vandycks who never got beyond their sixpence a day. There may be, of 
course, and there may not be ; and what ts known must for practical pur- 
poses be taken for what is. 

It may readily be supposed that the announcement of a forthcoming 
volume of sermons by eo distinguished a preacher did not fail to excite 
much interest in the district where he is best known. Little Tom 
Eaves, who at different times has given Mr. Thackeray so much valu- 
able information, assured us, on his return from a recent visit from 
Edinburgh, that the eminent publishers who have sent forth this vo- 
lume, were content to give for its copyright a sum which, for a volume 
of sermons, was quite extraordinary—as much, in fact, as Sir Walter 
Scott received for Marmion. Mr. Caird’s book is sure to have many read- 
ers. Many educated people in England will feel curious to know what 
sort of preaching is at a premium in the Scotch Church, where many 
things are so different from what they are among us. And we 
think we have been able to trace one or two indications in the volame, 
that Mr. Caird had an Eoglish audience in view. On at least two occa- 
sions we find the word Sunday (“ a Si meditstion,” “ Sunday-school 
teachers,””) where we are mistaken if most Scotch preachers would not 
have employed the word Sabbath, which is in almost universal use north 
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of the Tweed. Bat in Scotland, no doubt, Mr. Caird will find the 
majority of his readers. Numbers of people who have listened to 
fiery orator will be anxious to find whether the discourses which 
them so much when aided by the accessories of a wonderfully 
manner, will stand the severer test of a quiet perusal at home. 
is Mr. Caird’s volume. 

Here, then, we have the spent thundefbolts, motionless 
Here we have the locomotive engine, which tore along at sixty mi 
wo Lave ho ccsmanet the great Bectsh pulpit oxcteh eripped 
we have sermons great 4 
energy, the eloquent voice, the ndant 9 
much to give them their charm when delivered and heard. There 
t one story told as to the share which manner has always bad in pro- 

the practical effect which has been felt in listening to all-great 
from Demosthenes to Chalmers. Manner has always been the 
second, and third thing ; and Mr. Caird could not publish his man- 
r. Wecan examine his sermons calmly, and make up our mind about 
their merits deliberately now. To doso was quite im ble while we 
were hurried away by the gushing eloquence of the living voice. 

No doubt, then, Pr Bech 1 point the less intelligent class 
of Mr, Caird’s who expect to be as deeply im in read- 
ing these discourses as they were in hearing them. No words standing 

y on the printed page can possibl: 
words spoken by the haman voice, with immense feeling, and with all 
the arts of oratory, To — that they should have an equal effect is 
to ompen that the sword laid upon the table should cut 4: as it 
did when grasped in a strong and skilful swordsman’s hand. Mr. Caird’s 
manner we know is a remarkably effective one ; and of course the 
better the s r’s manner, the more his speech loses by being disso- 


ted from 
Still, after making — deduction, they are noble sermons ; and we 
are not sure but that, with the cultivated reader, they will gain rather 
than lose by being read, not heard. There is a thoughtfulness and depth 
about them which can hardly be appreciated, unless when they are stu- 
died at leisure ; and there are many sentences so felicitously expressed 
that we should grudge being burried away from them by a rapid speaker, 
without being allowed to enjoy them a second time. And Mr. Caird, we 
feel as we read his pages, has succeeded in attaining a great end : he has 
shown that it is possible to produce sermons which shall be immensely 
popular, and popular with all classes of people ; while yet all ehall be so 
chaste and correct that the most fastidious taste could hardly take ex- 
ae to a single word or phrase. In Mr. Caird’s sermons there is no- 

g extravagant or eccentric either in thought or style. There is no- 
thing unworthy of the clergyman and the scholar. There are no clap-trap 
expedients to excite attention ; nothing merely designed to make an au- 
dience gape ; nothing that could possibiy produce a titter. The solem- 
nity of the house of is never forgotten, Mr. Caird has no peculiar 
views, no ial system of theology: he preaches the moderate and 
chastened Calvinism of the Church of Scotland,—precisely the doctrine 
of the Thirty-Nine Articles. He does not tell his hearers that the world 
is coming to an end ; he finds nothing about Louis Napoleon in the Book 
of Revelation ; he does not select queer texts, or out-of-the-way topics 
for discussion. It is no small matter to have proved in this age of pul- 
pit drowsiness on the one hand, and pulpit extravagance on the other, 

at sound and temperate doctrine, logical accuracy, and classical lan- 
grlage are quite compatible with great popularity. It is pleasant to find 
that discourses which are thoroughly manly and free from sentimental- 
ism or cant prove attractive to a class which is too ready to run after 
such preachers as Mr. Charles Honeyman ; and that sensible and judi- 
cious views, set forth in a style whieh is always scholarly and correct, 
and enforced by a manner in which there is no acting, howling, ventrilo- 
guising, or gymnastic posturing, can hold vast crowds in a rapt atten- 

, which would please even that slashing critic of the pulpit, Habitans 
in Sicco. Wide as the poles apart is such popularity as that of Mr. Spur- 
geon and his class. It is very often with contempt and indignation that 
people of sense and taste listen to “ popular preachers.”” Nodoubt such 
preachers may be well fitted to please and even to profit the great multi- 
tude who have little sense and no taste at all ; but it is a fresh and agreea- 
ble sensation to the reviewer when he discovers a man whose eminence 
as a preacher is the sequel to a brilliant career at the University ; whose 
sermons indicate a mind stored with the fruits of extensive reading and 
study ; who shrinks instinctively from whatever is coarse or grotesque ; 
who abhors all clap-trap ; who is perfectly simple and sincere without a 
trace of self-consciousness ; in whose composition there is nothing spas- 
modic, nothing aiming to be subtle and succeeding in being unintelligi- 
ble ; and who seems, so far as it is possible to judge, to be actuated by 
an earnest desire to impress religious truth upon the minds of his hearers. 
And, indeed, when we think what is the great end of the preacher’s en- 
deavours, we feel that all mere literary qualities and graces are of no 
account whatever when compared with the presence of that efficacious 
element in the sermon which make it such as that it shall be the means 
of saving souls. For ourselves, were it oar duty to work in the sacred 
vocation, we should prefer a thousand times the magic spell which Miss 
Marsh (ail honour to the name) exercised at Sydenham over English 
Hearts, to the church-crowding eloquence of Chalmers. And in that so- 
lemn sense, perhaps the greatest of all living preachers is the homely, 
pithy, earnest Mr. Ryle. 

e confess that we do not think sermons, generally speaking, by any 
means attractive reading ; and we have not read a sufficient number of 
them to be able to institute a comparison between the printed sermons 
of Mr. Caird and those of other distinguished preachers. Still, we may 
say that we do not find in Mr. Caird the originality of Mr. Melvill, or the 
talent of that eminent divine for eliciting from his text a great amount 
of striking and unexpected instruction. There is nothing of the daring 
ingenuity and the novel interpretations of Archbishop Whately. Mr. 
Caird will never found a school of disciples, like Dr. Arnold ; nor startle 
steady-going old clergymen, like Mr. Robertson of Brighton. He is so 
clear and comprehensible that he will not, like Mr. Maurice, make many 
readers feel or fancy the presence of something very fine, if they could 
only bé sure what the preacher would be at. He hardly sets a scene be- 
fore us in such life-like reality as does Dr. Guthrie. And although peo- 

le may go to hear him for the intellectual treat, they will never go to 
be amused, as by Mr. Spurgeon. He will never point a sentence at the 
expense of due solemnity, like a great Scotch preacher who contrasted 
men’s profession and their practice by saying, “ Profession says, ‘ On this 
hang the law and the prophets ;’ Practice says, ‘ Hang the law and the 

phets!’”’ He will not, like Mr. Cecil, arrest attention by beginning 
is sermon, “ A man was hanged this morning at Tyburn ;” nor like 
Rowland Hill, by exclaiming “ Matches! matches! matches !”—nor like 
Mr. Ward Beecher, by saying as he wiped his face, “ It’s damned hot!” 
—nor like Whitefield, by vociferating “Fire! fire—in hell!” He will 
not imitate Sterne, who read out as his text, “It is better to go to the 
house of mourning than to go to the house of feasting ;” and then ex- 
claimed, as the first words of his discourse, “ That I deny !’’"—making it 
appear in a little while that such was not the preacher’s own sentiment, 
but what might be supposed to be the reflection of an irreligious man. 
He will never introduce into bis discourses long dialogues and arguments 
between God and Satan, in which the latter is made to exhibit a deficiency 
in logical power which is, to say the least, remarkable in one who is be- 
lieved not to lack intellect. He will not appear in the pulpit with his 
shirt-sleeves turned back over his cassock, in ball-room fashion ; and 
after giving out his text, astonish the congregation by bellowing, “ Now, 
you young men there, listen to my sermon, and don’t stare at my wrists!” 
All such arts for attracting or compelling interest and attention Mr. 
Caird eschews. 

And when we read his sermons, though we feel their interest, we find 
it hard to say in what it lies, They are admirable sermons : but we should 
scarcely, d priori, have ventured to predict their vast popular effect. The 
finely-linked thought, the completeness and symmetry of the discussion, 
the ae appropriate illustrations, none stuck in for ornament, but 
all bona fide illustrating the subject ; the general sobriety and good sense : 
—these are literary characteristics which we should say would prove 
hardly discernible, and certainly not appreciable, save by people of con- 
siderable cultivation, Must we, then, fall back upon Manner, and sup- 

that the charm which gives these sermons their popular effect lies 

@ great m in the touching and thrilling tones, the tears in the 
voice, the enchaining earnestness, with which they are poured forth by 
an orator who, like Whitefield, could almost melt an audience to tears by 
saying Mesopotamia? Or may we not rather ask whether Mr. Caird, in 
his elaborate and fastidious preparation of these discources for the press, 
has not cut out, or smoothed down, much which was most striking when 
the sermons were preached, but which might have appeared of doubiful 
ta-te when they were carefully and critically read over? Perbaps these 
sermons while gaining in finish and sae of literary construction, 
have lost some of the salient points, the r oughnesses and raciness, which 
added to their piquancy when delivered. We have heard Mr. Caird 
preach two of those now published ; aud we find he has drawn his pen 
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have the effect of the same| W 







‘stinctive yearnings,”’—phrases which to plain folk mean nothing at all. 


‘e confess that we do not like the word fair several times applied to the 
Almighty—“ the alone Infinitely True and Holy and Fair.” The world 
suggests ideas which are not in harmony with so solemn an application 
of it And as we are fault-finding at any rate, we may here state that 
in all the volume there is but a single passage which appears to us to be 
in glaringly and painfully bad taste: so much and so disa bly so 
that we wonder that Mr. Caird should have published it. It is that passage 
in which heaven is described as a place 


where, heart to heart with God, happy souls revel unsated, undazzled, in the 
Essential Element of Love. 


The description appears to us most irreverent, and its entire strain 
most unbecoming. Mr. Spurgeon could hardly have said anything worse. 
We have drawn the pen through it in our copy, that our pleasure in 
reading the volume may not be interrupted by its jarring and irritating 
effect ; and we trust that in the future editions which are sure to be 
wanted, Mr. Caird will strike the entire passage out. It is most unworthy 
of him. 

We do not know whether Mr. Caird was accustomed to preach such 
sermons as those now published to his country congregation. There are 
many phrases and sentences in them which to ruastics would be quite un- 
intelligible. What could a ploughman make of the following question : 

What elements must we eliminate from suffering caused by sin in forming our 
ideal of suffering purity ?—(p. 171). 

But as we know that Madame Rachel, by her wonderfully expressive 
gesticulation, succeeded, while in Russia, in making her meaning intel- 
ligible to people who did not understand the language which she spoke, 
so Mr. Caird may have been able to get country folk to understand the 
general drift of sentences containing many words whose sense they did 
not know. And indeed the late Hugh Miller maintains that sermons 
which are in a considerable degree over the heads of a rural congregation, 
are — most likely both to interest and improve them.—To be concluded 
next . 


2 
———— 


THE BLANKSHIRE THICKET. 


Thickets in Blankshire are not now the dense masses of underwood 
which they are still popularly believed to be, and which, perhaps, once 
they were. The ram of the patriarch Isaac would scarcely be caught in 
any one of these by his horns; vast quantities of sheep, indeed, make 
their pasture land of our thicket without paying further tribute to the 
briars and the prickly gorse than a few handfulls of wool, and a man _ 
walk miles and miles upon it without meeting with greater inconveni- 
ences than an occasional thorn in his flesh. 

The lordly stag (not seldom uncarted on our thicket) finds scarce an 
obstacle which his easy canter cannot surmount without a bound ; the 
large limbed hounds, whose mistress is the queen herself, dash through it 
at full speed, unheedful of the gorse which reddens their tail tips ; and 
the scarlet-coated hunters take their way by fifties and by hundreds 
across the densest part of it almost as swiftly as along its open turf 


A lonely spot it is at all seasons, bleak enough in winter, but beautiful 
and brilliant with colour in the summer time; then, except the little 
round bald patches which mark the halting places of the numerous com- 
panies of gipsies who at that period haunt our Blankshire thicket, all is 
green or golden. The soft south wind is never weary of blowing there, 
although always somewhat faint with the odour of the gorse blossoms ; 
the lark is never tired of singing in the blue above, nor the grass-hopper 
in the green beneath ; nor the butter-fly of roaming over the dangerous 
blooms whose sharp spears threaten in vain its delicate fairy wings. 
There are few thickets like it, and those few are growing fewer day by 
day. It is not impossible that the Eoclosure Act may lay its claws, or 
one of its clauses, before long, even upon Brierly Thicket ; indeed, I have 
missed a corner here, and a good strip there, and what I have known to 
be a capital rabbit bank, has become a cornfield patch already, so that the 
sooner I say what I have got to say about our thicket—while it is a 
thicket—the better. 

In the good old times, which were five-and-thirty years ago exactly, 
Brierly, which is now a stagnant country town, was a place of impor- 
tance. The great western road to London, the king’s highway (which is 
now, alas! the railroad), ran through it, and upon that road seventy- 
three coaches passed and repassed daily. Forty-five of these changed 
horses at the Calderton Arms, which was the best hotel in our town, and 
patronised by Lord Calderton of Brierly Park, who in those days saved us 
the trouble of choosing a representative in Parliament by nominating one 
himself, and bidding us vote for him. 

In those good old times it must be confessed that our thicket was not 
so safe as it is now. No coach ever crossed it after dusk without the 
guard huving his loaded blunderbuss ready to his hand, lest he should 
meet with any gentlemen of the road, and mavy were the robberies to 
which, despite that precaution, passengers were obliged to submit. 

Brierly farmers driving home from market in the evenings used to go 
armed, and with at least one companion. Pedlars who were foolish 
enough to expose the contents of a valuable pack at any place upon one 
side of our thicket, rarely got scot-free to the other; nay, if they made 
resistance, they sometimes never crossed it at all, for highway robbery 
being then a hanging matter, murder was no worse, and it was as well, 
said the thieves with the proverb, to be hung for a sheep as for a lamb. 
There was a patrol upon our thicket, it is true, but he did not very much 
deter the marauders, and simple nervous passengers, always mistaking 
him for a robber, suffered three parts of the wretched ness of being robbed 
in the fright. Nevertheless there were honest men, then as now, who 
cared for never a thief living ; and one of these was Farmer Johnson of 
Stoat Farm, near Brierly, and another was my Uncle Jack. 

Farmer Johnson was accustomed to cross the thicket at all seasons and 
at any hour, as often alone as in company, and unless he walked (which, 
as he was fourteen stone, he was generally loth to do), without even an 
asphlant wherewith to defend himself. He ran such risks indeed with- 
out ever coming to harm, that it was popularly understood, in fun, that 
he was himself in league with the highwaymen, which in those times it 
was not such a very uncommon thing for men of some substance to 
= Fema even Farmer Johnson was stopped at last, upon our 
thicket. 

He was returning late at night from Fussworth market in his gig 
alone, and with a pretty heavy purse in his pocket, the proceeds of a 
successful sale in barley: his good fortune made him whistle as he 
drove, and his good mare Salt-fish, who was almost a thoroughbred, 
spanked along merrily without touch of whip, as if she sympathised 
with her master. When they had reached about the middle of our 
thicket, a man sprang up on either side the road from amid the gorse 
and stood in the way, while at the same instant a third fellow laid his 
hand upon the gig behind. Farmer Johnson understood the state of af- 
fairs at a glance, and knowing that he could rely upon the mare, took 
his measures accordingly : by a sharp pull at the bit he caused the do- 
cile Salt-fish (who had come to a full stop upon two legs and presented 
the unusual sign in heraldry of a horse rampant in a gig§passant) to run 
backwards with surprising agility, knocking down the gentleman be- 
hiod, and playfully trampling upon him in her retreat; thus Farmer 
Johnson cxitloated himself from the dilemma, and had he been wise 
would have trotted back to Fussworth well satisfied enough : but he had 
just come from thence, and was bound for his own residence, Stoat Farm, 
nor was he a man very easily induced to change his determination. 
Gathering up the reins, therefore, and holding the mare well together, 
he rushed her at the two men who still stopped the way, and scattered 
them like chaff. 











through several of those phrases which had stuck longest and most vivid- 
ly in our memory. We dink he has erred here. He has been over-cau- 


“Good night, gentlemen!’ he cried, satirically, as he bowled oe 
some fifteen miles an hour, but the words had scarcely left his lips, when 


other feelings ; he had scarce patience to 
is 


Salt-fish and gig, and all, heeled completely over, and Farmer Jobnson’ 
. |triamph was ended. The three th’ “yy ; a P 


ieves, it seems, re; less of ome: 

were the proprietors of a long stout rope, which was Seetchet across the 
road on and had thus caused his misfortune. In another minute 
and before te could rise, his enemies were upon him ; resistance from 
an unarmed man was useless, for thuugh they had no pistols they could 
have beaten out his brains with their bludgeons in a few minutes ; go 
Farmer Johnson submitted as patiently as he could, and confined him- 
self to ag © particular study of their countenances, with a view to 
recognising them under more auspicious circumstances. They took his 


% aa gi and gave him a good drubbing in return for the trouble which he 
ven 


m and they would have doubtless taken his mare also, but 


behind her. 

homewards on foot amid the laughter 
of his despoilers, was sensible neither of his loss nor of his bruises ; an 
overwhelming desire for revenge swallowed up, like a Moses’ rod, aj} 
t a prudent distance awa 

from his late companions, before he gave the long shrill whistle, whic 

Salt-fish knew so well as her master’s summons ; back came the high. 
blooded mare at a hand-gallop, instantly, and the farmer climbed up into 
the gig: he put his hand under the driving seat and brought out exult- 
ingly ® new sharp sickle, 

“ Fool that I was,” cried he, “ to have forgotten this, which I bought 
only this very day.” It was a present which he had promised to one of 
his men, and ten minutes before would perhaps have been worth two 
handred pounds to him. “ What’s done, however, could be undone,” 
according to the persevering farmer, and giving the mare a flick with 
the whip-lasb, he turned her into a turf-road which rans through our 
thicket from that place, &nd presently joins the highway again by a cir. 
cumbendibus : by this means he could come, from the same direction ag 
before, over the very same ground, and if the thieves should be stil] 
there, he was prepared for them. His only fear was that they would 
have decamped with their booty. They, however, thinking that “old 
twenty-stun”’ (as they had irreverently called him) would be a long 
time in going afoot to Brierly, had set their trap anew for more 
from Fussworth market, and hearing the sound of wheels, pricked up 
their ears and grasped their bludgeons. No sooner, however, did the 
running footman, the third man of the party, lay his hand upon the gig 
behind, than Farmer Johnson, who was waiting for him, struck him over 
= met with the sickle, to such good purpose, that the man dropped in 

e road. 

“T forgot,” cried the stout yeoman, as he came up with the other two, 
“T forgot, when I met you before, sirs, to give you this,” holding up the 
weapon, and leaping out upon the left hand man : this fellow, astounded 
by such an address, and really bewildered ut seeing again the same indi- 
vidual who he had such excellent means for knowing was elsewhere and 
in sad plight, made but a feeble resistance, and after his fall, his comrade 
took to his heels across the trackless thicket : the farmer was at no time 
very well calculated to catch a runner, and pursuit was of course, under 
the circumstances, not to be thought of. The stolen purse was luckily 
in the pocket of the first man, and with that and his two captives—most 
——s mauled by the sickle—the plucky old yeoman came into 

rierly about day-break, and covered himself, as may well be believed, 
with provincial glory. 

The other adventure, which I remember to have happened upon our 
thicket, occurred, to my uncle Jack. He was what was called 
in those good old times which I have referred to, a red-hot radical, or as 
we should now say, a moderate whig, and in the electioneering practices 
of that date he was a somewhat unscrupulous proficient : his hatred of 
the noble house of Calderton, which arrogated to itself the right of ap- 
pointing the member for the borough, was of a nature of which we mo- 
derns, unacquainted as we are with what political animosity really 
means, can have no conception : “ all’s fair at election time,’”’ was a fa- 
vourite moral precept with my uncle, and one up to which, whenever 
Brierly was contested, he most conscientiously acted. 

The struggle between the nominee of his lordship, and a certain yellow 
candidate from the metropolis, was, upon one occasion—the first in which 
the Calderton rule was rebelled against with any hope of success—exces- 
sively keen, and the screw was put very sharply upon the Brierly te- 
nants. Uncle Jack, the better to observe the enemy, was stopping at the 
Calderton Arms itself, from which he secretly sent forth ukases, and re- 
gulated liberal affairs. He saw that these were going badly ; that more 
money was wanted, and that, for certain reasons, neither in Brier! y notes, 
nor even in those of the Bank of England, but in good, untestifying, un- 
recognisable gold sovereigns from the Mint. There was very little time 
to procure it in, and the getting it from town was a highly important and 
most confidential task, so Uncle Jack, after some consultatioa with those 
he considered could be trusted, determined to undertake it himself. 

Nobody, reasoned he, would surely suspect him, an inmate of the Cal- 
derton Arms, of being the purse-bearer of the Friends of Liberty. Ro- 
bert Supple, the landlord, who was, of course, Caldertonian to the back- 
bone, and had a considerable following, was a dull man, who thought 
himself shrewd, and of the easiest possible sort to hoodwink ; while his 
son was a scamp, if not something even worse, whose feelings were not 
likely to be interested in any electioneering matter whatever. 

Uncle Jack was neither a dull man, nor a scamp, erge (so he proved 
it) he was more than a match for them. He ordered out his gig and his 
big brown horse in order to go to Fussworth ; there was certainly no mis- 
take about that ; he mentioned Fussworth twice, distinctly, to Mr. Sup- 
ple, who was smokidg his pipe at the inn-door, with an expression of 
countenance as though he were personifying human wisdom at the re- 
quest of some eminent sculptor. He spoke of Fussworth, casually, to 
Supple the younger, as he hung about the inn-yard, as usual, with both 
his idle hands in his pockets; and Fussworth, said he, nodding to the 
inquiring ostler, as he snatched the horsecloth cleverly off the brown at 
the moment of departure ; and yet Uncle Jack was going farther than 
Fussworth that same day, nevertheless. 

It was night,—midnight, by the time my uncle got upon our thicket 
again upon his way home. He had nobody with him, and no weapon of 
any kind, and he had two thousand pounds in gold under the gig-seat. 
It was upon this last account that he kept his eyes so sharply about him, 
and listened so painfully with his ears, and not through any fear upon 
his own account, for Uncle Jack was bold asa lion. He was anxious lest 
the cause of liberty should suffer a dire loss ; lest the Calderton clique 
should triumph on this as on all other occasions, through any misadven- 
ture of his ; and it was for this alone that he feared the chances of the 
dark, and highwaymen. Blindfold, he had almost known every inch of 
the way, and he drove through the gloom as softly as he possibly could, 
with his wheels low on the sand, and dumb on the turf, and grating on 
the hard road but rarely ; sometimes he would even pull up to listen, and 
he did not press the big brown to speed at any time, but kept him as 
fresh as his long journey would permit him to be, in case it should come 
to astern chase. 

Presently, in the centre of the way there loomed a horseman, and the 
fatal Stand! rang hoarsely out over the heath. My uncle would have 
made a rush, and trusted to the fellow’s pistol missing fire, but he saw 
that the muzzle covered him, and that the risk was too tremendous for 
that. The robber, who was masked, rode up to his side with the weapon 
still levelled, and demanded his money. My uncle offered him his watch, 
and some loose sovereigns, but the other shook his head. 

“T want the money under the seat,” cried he hoarsely ; “I know you 
have it there.”’ 

“If you know that,” said my uncle, quietly, “ you must also know 
that not a penny of it belongs to me: I will not voluntarily give it up 
to any man,—I will die first,—but since you have a pistol, I cannot help 
your rns it if you have a mind, and may I live to see you hung, you 
rascal. 

Uncle Jack used some rather excited language besides, which would 
better bear repetition in those good old times, than in{these, and then sul- 
lenly shifted his legs, so that the bags of gold under the seat could be 
got at. The highwayman leaned forward to reach them with one hand, 
still keeping the pistol levelled in the other, as though he knew the man 
he had to deal with ; but in doing this he bent his head for a second, and, 
before he could raise it again, Uncle Jack was upon him like a lion. By 
striking spurs into his horse, the robber managed to extricate himself, 
bu; in the brief struggle the pistol went off harmlessly, and remained 
with my uncle; and before the wretch could draw another, the big 
brown was laying his four feet to the ground to some purpose ; they 
were nearly at the end of the thicket, before the enraged highwaymaa 
could come within range of them. 

“Chuck out the gold,” he cried, in a terrible voice, “or I'll shoot 


e,!” 
o 7” halloed Uncle Jack, whose flying wheels, 20 


too | that she had in the meantime fg off towards Stoat Farm, of her own 


“Shoot and 
lo particular about making a noise, drowned the rest of the sentence. 
“ Til lay @ pound that I live to see you hung.” He knew it was not an 
easy matter for a man on horseback to shoot a man in a gig—both flying. 
After they had gone on in this fashion for some time, “ Patrol,” cried my 
uncle, joyfully, and at the full pitch of his voice. 
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“Death and thunder!” or something of that kind, exclaimed the 

higheaymes, > - | = his mare upon hak men, By vaieh 
ice Unele Jac! i yards, and got quite clear of our e 

Ly minutes tates ie had pie oe the tall-gate, and was out of Rob- 


land. 
wet a word said he of his adventure to the ostler, roused up at cne in 
the morning to attend upon him ; only, “ What has become of the grey ?”” 
asked he, carelessly, as his eyes rested upon an empty stall in the huge 
stable wherein his own Brown was ho 

“ Master Willum has took him out to Wutton until the day after to- 
morrow,” was the simple reply. 

Uncle Jack retired to rest with the serenest of smiles, and deposited 
the gold in safety under his mattress. On the next morning his landlord 
waited upon him after breakfast, by particular desire. 

“ How many votes, my good friend,” said my uncle, “can you really 
command now, independently of his lordship ?” 

“Why, you surely ’aint a-coming that game?” said the innkeeper, 
= . “I should have thought you had known me by this time better 

that ; I am a-going to bring seventeen voters up to poll next week 
to yote for the True Blue, however, aad I don’t care who knows it.” 

“Seventeen,” said my uncle, smiling, “that will do capitally: I 
ghould not have thought, Mr. Supple, you could have brought so many. 
This will be equivalent to giving us thirty-four,” added he, soliloquising, 
“ and he only wanted thirty to win.” 

“ To giving you thirty-four?” cried the indignant host ; why, I’d see 
you hanged first ; leastway, not you, sir, but the whole yellow lot....” 

“Do you know this pistol?” exclaimed my uncle, suddenly, and with 
great deal of sternness, “ and are you aware to whom it belongs ?” 

“ Yes, I do,’’ said the innkeeper, a little uncomfortable, but not in the 
least suspecting what was to come, “it belongs to my son William.” 

“Tt does!” said Uncle Jack. “I took it from him last night upon 
Brierly thicket, where he tried to commit a highway robbery with a badly 
fitting mask on bis face ; which is a hanging matter, Mr. Supple.” 

The agony of the father (who was only too convinced of the truth of 
what was said, as he had himself mentioned to his son his suspicions of 
what my uncle was really gone to Fussworth about) was terrible to 
witness, and moved the accuser greatly. ‘Spare him; spare my son!” 
exclaimed the r fellow. 

“ Do I look like the sort of man to hang the son of anybody who pro- 
mises to do me a favour ?”’ said Uncle Jack, placidly ; “ but,’”’ added he, 
= es “you had better not forget those seventeen voters, Mr. 

le. 

d so it turned out, that through Uncle Jack’s adventure in the 
Blankshire Thicket, the yellow candidate came in for Brierly, for two 
thousand pounds less than the cost he had calculated. 


— 2. 


CONSUMMATION OF SMOKE-BURNING. 

Independently of the desired solution of the smoke-consumiag problem 
as regards our private dwellings, a great interest attaches itself to the 
progress making in the same direction by those who burn coals on a 
grand scale, as it will be ¢heir experience which ultimately will guide 
the world at large in getting rid of what may be well called a monster 
Buisance. 

But, in a scientific point of view, and as connected with several impor- 
tant branches of economics—as the supply of fuel from the mines, and 
the greater cheapness of steam-travelling, &c.—this question of perfect 
combustion and avoidance of smoke must be watched with intense inter- 
est by all reflecting and educated minds; and it is with sincere pleasure 
that we bring before our readers the new facts which are to form the sub- 
ject of this paper. We shall only premise that space admits of no more 
than a cursory view of the details connected with the experiments by 
which, as it should seem, tbis grand and important object has been at 
last achieved with perfect success in all respects. Some time since, a 
= of £500 was offered by a body, entitled the “ Steam-coal Col- 

ieries Association,” for the best method of applying fuel to a given mul- 
titubular boiler, so as to consume the fuel, and leave no visible smoke to 
escape into the atmosphere. The question of breadth of fire-grate was 
left an open one to each competitor ; a drawing of the boiler was fur- 
nished to each ; the coals to be employed on the trial were drawn from 
the same pit ; the results of each stage of the experiments carefully re- 
corded ; the residuary portions accurately weighed, and, in short, every- 
thing done so as to insure the most perfect fairness in the trials. 

Judging from the Report now before us, we should conclude that the 
four plans selected for actual trial were considered the most likely, a 
priori, to meet the required conditions ; and, as such, were tried at the 
expense of the Association. The other candidates, to the number of 
ninety-nine, refused to avail themselves of the opportunity which was 
given them of testing their plans at their own expense. We have, there- 
fore, only to do with the four selected ones—namely, those of Messrs. 
Hobson and a Huddersfield ; Mr. C. W. Williams of Liverpool ; 
Mr. B. Stoney, Dublin ; and Mr. Robson, South Shields. Of these four, 
the competitor who was declared by the judges to have satisfied the con- 
ditions laid down by the Association, was Mr. Williams, a gentleman to 
whom the public are already very deeply indebted for his researches on 
subjects of this nature ; and who is said, in fact, to have taught us all we 
know of any moment as to the consumption of fuel upon useful and sci- 
entific principles in steam-furnaces. We remember the name in connec- 
tion with an air-jet some twenty-five years ago, which it was said at the 
time had been found to produce a conversion of the dense smoke of the 
marine-boiler furnace into a volume of bright flame, and thus to have 
achieved a great and double advantage. That steamers at the present 
day continue to announce their approach, while still far in the ‘ offing,” 
by the characteristic cloud of smoke, is no proof that Mr. Williams was 
given in that case more credit than he deserved ; for, of all slow-coaches 
in adopting improvements, steam-companies seem to be the very slowest. 

Before explaining the different plans brought to trial, and the causes of 
Mr. Williams’s success, we shall dwell a moment on some curious and im- 
portant scientific facts brought under our notice by the Report. 

It would seem that the question of perfect combustion is not set at rest by 
the absence of smoke ; invisible gases may be passing away unconsumed 
from want of oxygen—that is, from want of air ; and when air is supplied 
only through the face of the fire-grate, this, on the production of visible 
smoke, will be the result. Air, then, must be largely admitted ; some 
think it should be heated for the purpose, but the judges very properly ob- 
serve that the heating of air involves so many inconveniences, that it is 

no way to be recommended unless absolutely indispensable. It con- 
siderably enhances the merit of Mr. Williams’s system, that it has no- 
thing to do with heated air, or any other troublesome or expensive com- 
plications. Its simplicity, indeed, taken in connection with its perfect 
success, is one of its greatest merits ; for it is evident, upon a moment’s 
reflection, that an object may be attained in the laboratory of the che- 
mist by the application of processes and manipulations of a kind which 
may be quite inadmissible on a grand scale. 

It farther appears that the mere passing of gases through a body of 
burning fuel will not of itself destroy the smoke. On this account, it has 
been proposed to supply a jet of air to the gases just as they are entering 
the fire from below. The judges remark upon this, that the destructive 
effect upon the bars supporting this fire has not been sufficiently consi- 
dered by projectors. The intense heat generated by the process speedily 
destroys these bars ; and it has been proposed to obviate this difficulty by 
substituting for them hollow tubes, filled with air or water. From this, 
it is replied, even if successful to acertain extent, might arise too many 
inconveniences, in regard of sea-going ships, to render its adoption desira- 
ble. The failure of one such tube—and, in spite of all that can be said, 
we know that, to an intense heat, failure would be extremely 
probable—might render the whole boiler useless, and stop the voyage. 

Again, the judges disapprove of the introduction of steam with air into 
the furnace, which has likewise been proposed ; and, without going into 
the rather deep science of the matter, it must be obvious that this me- 
ne would be highly objectionable on the ground of expense and compli- 

on. 

, We now come to a brief description of the competing systems, begin- 
a with that of Mr. Robson, which was the first brought to trial. 

he principle of this plan is to divide the furnace into two fire-grates, 
the one at the back being shorter than the other, and at a lower level. 
This back-grate is quite a separate affair, furnished with separate doors 
for cleaning and the supply of fuel ; this door has a valve in it for the 
admission of air; and there is aleo what is called a “ distributing 
—. perforated with holes, to allow air to get at all parts of the fire at 
ce. 

The plan of proceeding is, to burn coal in the front-grate, and coke or 
cinders in the second. It was expected that the gases generated in the 
outer, and forced to pass through and over the bright clear fire in the 
inner, grate, would be all consumed ; but in this the judges found that 
the object was “ only partially accomplished.” The idea, however, is 
ingenious and interesting ; and very probably may contain the germs of 
success, after some further improvements, likely enough to be suggested 
in practice. It = that air is not admitted directly to the fire in 
the front-grate, consequently it can excite no surprise that the mass 


of fuel there burns slowly, with a lcss of effective force in the boiler. 
This is one of the weak eo oh which may be strengthened in tim: 

The next plan was that of Messrs. Hobson & Co. In this, 
admitted in various ways, which we shall not pa’ 
is here a complication of brick pillars and brickwork to distribute and 
equalize the currents of air, and effect the mixture of it with the 
‘* As to prevention of smoke, this plan was pronounced efficient, though 
in hard firing it requires considerable attention from the stoker.’ The 
objection is stated to be, that the brickwork is liable to crack, and get 
out of order, but the judges do not attach much importance to this, as 
they consider its efficiency to gees not on the brick-work, but on the 
equable diffusion of the gases. They further say, that this system is ap- 
plicable to all forms of boilers; the combustion is very good, and with 
moderate firing, it does not depend upon the stoker. They are therefore 
of opinion that it complies with all the prescribed condition. 

e shall now describe Mr. Stoney’s plan, although not next in order, 
reserving that of Mr. Williams for the last. 

This is “ in principle, as far as the admission of air goes, identical with 
that of Mr. Williams ;” and this, we may now observe, differs from the 
first described in allowing the air to enter through the front door. “ Its 
peculiarity consists in the adoption of a shelf outside the boiler, forming, 
in fact, a continuation of the dead-plate outwards.” On this shelf the 
fuel is placed, partly within and partly without the furnace, the door of 
which is a sliding one, shutting from above, so that the air passes partly 
through the coals, and partly through perforations made in the door for 
the purpose. The coal is pushed forward to supply the furnace as re- 
quired ; but, as it is declared not to have prevented smoke, we shall not 
dwell longer on its details. 

The successful competitor, Mr Williams, admits air in front, at the 
bridges, and also by small apertures elsewhere, in order to its complete 
diffusion in streams and jets, among the gases. In the plan adopted in 
the present instance, Mr. Williams introducs the air only at the front, 
by means of cast-iron casings furnished on the outside with shutters, so 
as to vary the area at will, and perforated on the inside with a great 
number of small holes. ‘“ The mode of firing consists in applying the 
fresh fuel alternately at each side of the furnace, so as to have one side 
bright while the other is black.” The results obtained by this method 
shew a large increase above the standard in every respect. ‘* The pre- 
vention of smoke,” say the judges, “‘ was, we may say, practically. per- 
fect, whether the fuel burned was 15 pounds or 27 pounds the square 
foot per hour. Indeed, in one experiment the extraordinary quantity of 
374 pounds of coal per square foot per hour was burned in a grate of 
154 square feet, giving a rate of evaporation of 54 cubic feet of water 
per hour, per square foot of fire-grate, without producing smoke.” All 
readers may not exactly understand this ; but it will serve to shew, that 
according to some of the most competent judges in England, Mr. Wil- 
liams has suceeeded, not only in producing the standard quantity of 
steam in relation to the size of the fire-grate employed, but done very 
much more than this—involving a much greater consumption of coal, 
and this without producing smoke; or, on the other hand, without leaving 
+ portion of the valuable gases contained in the coal unconsumed. 

ne short quotation more: “‘ No particular attention is required from 
the stoker ; in fact, in this respect, the system leaves ing to desire, and 
the actual labour is even less than that of the ordinary mode of firing.” 
“ Mr. Williams’s system is applicable to all descriptions of marine-boil- 
ers, and its extreme simplicity is a great point in its favour. It fully 
complies with all the required conditions.” 

The substance of this last quotation is, in our view of it, most import- 
ant. We know quite enough of stokers and firemen to be well aware 
that, if the effect depended on any extraordinary care on their parts, a 
few only could be counted upon for such attention. It is a well-known 
fact that, even in the ordinary furnaces, a continuous and moderate sup- 
ply of fuel will burn almost without smoke ; but it was always heaped 
on in large quantities at a time, and so distilled, to the injury of the pro- 
prietors, and the annoyance of the neighbourhood. 

The general applicability to marine purposes holds out a hope that, 
“ at long last,” a characteristic feature of a voyage by steam will no 
longer be the intrusive presence otf small balls of lampblack upon the 
cheek and forehead of beauty, and that, on the approach of a steamer, 
we may look out for her hull, and not her smoke. 

Again, we feel tempted to ask: “ Is there any chance tnat “ Palmer- 
ston’s act will now be something more than a “ flash in the pan,” puffed 
into our faces by that astute and experienced political engineer?” At 
present, every proprietor of a volcano claims a legal fifteen minutes for 
smoking ; and what with one difficulty, and what with another, it re- 
quires a more experienced eye than ours to distinguish the difference 
between “ smoky Brummagem,” Manchester and Leeds, vefore or since 
the passing of “ the act.” Now, it will admit of no excuse; and the 
persecuted and suffering “ natives” will have only themselves to blame 
if they do not owe their deliverance to this “ excellent device” of Mr. 
Williams. 

We trust they will see this clearly—if they do, it will be the first thing 
they have ever seen clearly in their own localities—and that they will 
bestir themselves accordingly. 

If, after this notice, they remain indifferent, wrapped up in “ their sul- 
phurous canopy,”’ we shall quite despair of the case; and say, as the 
Yorkshirewomaa said when depriving the eels of their external cuticle, 
“ Let ’em alone ; they likes it.” 

It would be unfair to Mr. Williams to omit that he has munificently 
devoted the sum awarded to him asa prize—namely, £500—to the use 
of an association of a scientific kind connected with the combustion of 
{uel on scientific and economical principles. This is justly observed upon 
as highly honourable to his liberality, since he must have been at great 
expense in the prosecution of those researches, the result of which pro- 
mises such extensive advantages to the public—indeed, we might have 
said the world—at large. 

[We have now had smoke-prevention in our own premises, with entire 
and unfailing success, for nine years, by means of Jukes’s patent—gra- 
_ introduction of coal by means of revolving bars.—Zd. Chambers’s 

‘ournal.} 





A WIFE BY ADVERTISEMENT : 
A sTorY oF 1758, 

My grandfather was appointed rector of a little village in Notting- 
hamshire in the year 1758. I am myself an old man, having memories 
of more or less importance attached to every year of this century ; and 
I could box, wrestle, play cricket, and had even made speeches against 
the Jacobins, before eighteen hundred was born or thought of. 

A clergyman’s life was not quite so strict a matter a hundred years 
ago asit is to-day. The priests neither cared to rule themselves by so 
high a standard as our modern clergy do, nor was it expected of them by 
their flocks. Mr. Hume’s Essays had a great influence among those 
younger clergy who thought, and the customs and laws of “ the town,” 
among those who did not think. Though this was an evil of a tremen- 
dous kind, there was one benefit in it which we are apt now-a-days to 
overlook—the clergy had more sympathy with those persons who would 
not come immediately under their influence than they have under the 
present system. It is thought very shocking now for a priest to be seen 
in the theatre, and scarcely less so at the opera-house ; while, if he were 
to visit Cremorne or Rosherville Gardens, or Highbury Barn, it is most 
likely his congregation would take such offence that they would move 
away in a flock as multitudioous and final as a migration of swallows. 
But in my grandfather’s time, priests and actors were found in daily 
communion ; indeed, such men as Bishop Warburton and David Garrick 
were friends ; even Mr. Whitfield desired his people to go to the comical 
Ned Shuter’s benefit, as that celebrated actor was a “ gracious soul ;’’* 
and the sons of other clergymen than Dr. Primrose went upon the 
stage as a means of livelihood ; while every oat rector who came up 
to town made a point of seeing Mr. Mossop and Mr. Garrick in Shaks- 
peare’s plays, and of visiting Vauxhall and Ranelagh. 

Just such a t'me of visiting London had come to my grandfather in 
the spring of 1758. He was then in the twenty-fifth year of his age, and 
resolved to enjoy himself for a time on the strength of his recent presen- 
tation. He had never been in town before ; the nearest approach he had 
made to metropolitan pleasures were such as his restricted allowance had 
afforded him during his studentship at Cambridge. Hence it was he 
was resolved not merely to have a dip, but a thorough plunge, into the 
amusements of London. 

Accordingly, he went to Drury Lane, and saw Mr. Mossop in Hamlet, 
and Mr. Garrick in a whole series of characters. He saw Mr. Barry in 
Richard LIT, at Covent Garden. He was present when Mr. Garrick and 
Mrs. Clive appeared in the new play of Zhe Upholsterer, or what News ? 
and saw the quidpunc of the day ruining himself by trembling for the 
ruin of the nation. He was at Mr. Shuter’s benefit in the Bold Stroke for 
a Wife, which had not been acted for so long. He went to the enter- 
tainment at Marybone Gardens, and the wire-rope danciug, and concerts 
on the Jew’s-harp at Sadler’s Wells. He drank the waters with the gen- 








* Though only for once. See Lackington’s Memoirs. 





teel comma ot Islington Spa. He heard Handel’s Acis and Galatea at 
Ranelagh, visited the Camel and Dromedary, saw the moving figure of. 
the great king of Prussia, and every other rarity with which the town 
was amusing itself. . 


There was one thing which was a matter of perpetual unrest to my 


gases, | grandfather ; namely, that he was unmarried. He had those manners 


which are pleasant to ladies, or, as it would have been expressed in his 
days, to the sex ; he was well made in limb, and somewhat handsome in 
feature ; of a very affable disposition ; not given to drinking; gaming, or 
attending the cockpit ; only a little partial to the races; ready always 
either for cards or for ene) indeed, the sort of young gentleman la- 
dies were supposed to like. Yet he could find no lady answering to that 
standard his eyes and his heart set up. He wished for one of a gay and 
pleasant disposition, yet free from those vices which the ladies of the 
plays, novels, essays, and memoirs of the age and exhibit so 
sadly—one, in fact, who did not make the town her rule of life; who 
would find more delight in the society of a loving husband than in the 
prospans F gsr of the beaux ; who yet would pay some attention to fash- 
ion and to personal graces ; who would be agreeable, if not a beauty : 
last, and I fancy far from least, he wished her to have some nice little 
sum at her own disposal. All this we have seen set down in private re- 
cords which the old gentleman has left us. Indeed, my mother has told 
me that she believes he once worked up these requisitions into an adver- 
tisement, and inserted them in the Public Advertiser. If so, it brought 
him no wife, although, through the medium of another advertisement, he 
became acquainted with that estimable lady to whom in the second de- 
gree I owe my existence. Advertising for wives, and even for husbands, 
was not unusual a century ago, as every one who has had occasion to 
search newspapers of that date well knows. A very odd and pleasant 
collection might be formed from their columns. 

Like many other young gentlemen of the period who came up from 
the provinces to spend a little time and money in London, my grand- 
father the rector thought it not improbable that in so plentifully stocked 
a society, he might perchance run across a wife. The wish was entered 
in his diary the night before be started. Now the custom is reversed. 
Our city-clerk, with the air and talk of a capitalist, and the costume of 
a beau, rushes into the country at Easter, Whitsuntide, or Christmas ; 
finds his way into the simple susceptible heart of a country maiden, woos 
her, adds visit to visit, and condescends to wed her ; for she believes it 
a condescension, until the slow process of marriage-troubles reveals to 
her the painful sight and sense of her own superiority. Gentlemen were 
bolder in my grandfather’s days than they are in mine ; and ladies also. 
If either saw a person of opposite sex at church, at the theatre, Rane- 
lagh, or elsewhere, they very often made sigual of admiration or invita- 
tion too plain to be doubted. This was indeed one of the things which 
aided young men of property and title in their frightful “ affairs of gal- 
lantry,” aud is the pivot and turning-point in all the memoirs, come- 
dies, and magazine-stories of that time. 

One evening, in the summer of 1758, my grandfather betook himself 
to Vauxhall. He had seen very many young demoiselles during his 
stay in town ; but he had as yet received no wound which the spear of 
Telephus alone could heal. e had been also to Vauxhall two or three 
evenings previously, and had glanced and ogled with all the earnest- 
ness and pertinacity of an unengaged man ; but this fateful evening put 
a close to all these wanderings and uncertainties. While he was look- 
ing backwards and forwards with his customary inquisitiveness, a young 
lady entered between two gentlemen, who suddenly drew his roving 
eyes to herself, and unwittingly kept them fixed there during the whole 
performance. Before he looked for it, my poor grandfather was over- 
come. 

As soon as the songs were over, he followed her from the orchestra to 
the banqueting-room, and through the long leafy colonnades, with their 
myriads of little lamps. He stopped when she stopped. When the com- 
pany were rushing to see the water-works, he kept close to her; and 
every time she looked at him—and she did so frequently, by choice or 
chance—he assumed a most serious, speaking, and melancholy coun- 
tenance, 

It was a great sorrow to him wien he saw the young lady take her 
departure, and marked her into her coach. However, he resolved ta 
assure himself of her dwelling-place, and began to picture himself ask- 
ing the consent of a father or a guardian, or opposing a rival, wealthier 
and more favoured than himself. He jumped into a coach, and bade 
the driver follow that in which the young lady had seated herself. But 
he was not to succeed so easily. The night was foggy when they 
started ; it gradually grew denser ; and before they had reached West- 
minster, my grandfather’s coachman turned round and called out that 
he had quite lost sight of the chase. So he was ordered by my hurt and 
disconsolate relative to drive to the coffee-house at which he was 
staying. 

This was by no means the first young lady whose bright eyes had 
stricken my grandfather in public piaces. Other young ladies he forgot, 
after a good supper, or at the sight ofa fresh face, or at the thought how 
impossible it would be to know them, or by consideration of the differ- 
ence there is between looking a beauty and being good. But he could 
not forget the maiden of Vauxhall. He lost his appetite, not only for 
town delicacies, but also for town amusements. At last, after three 
days of suffering, during which, it must be confessed, he neither wished 
nor tried to heal himself, he sought consolation, and kept hope front 
starving, by inserting the following in the Public Advertiser. 

“ A young lady who was at Vauxhall last Tuesday night, in company 
with two elderly gentlemen, could not but observe a young clergyman, 
who, being near her at the orchestra during the performance, and espe- 
cially at the last song, gazed upon her with the utmost attention. He 
earnestly hopes, if unmarried, she will favour him with a line, directed 
to V. V., at the bar of the Temple-exchange Coffee-house, to inform him 
whether fortune, family, character, and profession, may not entitle 
him, upon further knowledge, to hope an interest in her heart. He begs 
she will pardon the method he has taken to let her know the situatior 
of his mind, as, being a stranger, he despaired of doing it in any other 
way, or even of seeing her more. As his views are founded on the most 
honourable principles, he presumes to hope the occasion will justify, if 
she generously breaks through this trifling formality of the sex, rather 
than, by a cruel silence, render unhappy one who must ever expect to 
continue so, if debarred from a nearer acquaintance with her, in whose 
power alone it is to complete his felicity.” 

Unluckily, this advertisement was either not seen by the young lady, 
or, if seen, the young gentleman had been unnoticed, or, if noticed, she 
had not found in herself any corresponding desire towards him. My 
grandfather was so solemnised by this sudden love, and the hopeless is- 
sue of it, that he could find no pleasure in theatres, gardens, or routs, 
and actually sought his excitement for the next fortnight in attending 
daily prayers at the Abbey, the Temple Church, St. Andrew’s on Holborn 
Hill, or St. Paul’s. After that time he began to reason with himself that 
she might go often to the places whither the town resorted, and that an- 
other chance meeting at the theatres, or at Ranelagh, if not very likely, 
was still not quite impossible. This was the last straw in sight of his 
rapidly sinking hope. 

Accordingly he went; at first, blind and dumb, to whatever was 
played or sung before him, unmoved alike oy Garrick and Mrs. Clive in 
the merriest farces, and by the compositions of Handel and Dr. Arne ; 
but, by degrees, these reinterested him ; next, he glanced at the brigh 
faces with their mighty caprioles, their “ post-chaise and horses, chair 
and chairmen” on their heads, in the boxes; he began to find himself 
curable ; and he returned to Nottinghamshire, though a slightly altered, 
still a very merry man; he amused himself reading, on his road, the 
two new volumes of Z'’ristram Shandy by his brother in orders, the Rev. 
Laurence Sterne. 

My grandfather had been absent from his cure exactly two months, 
during which time his very light and easy duties were taken by an unbene- 
ficed friend, a schoolmaster in Nottingham, and man of high repute at 
Cambridge. These consisted in riding over on Sunday morning, putting 
on a clerical wig kept in the sacristy, and a surplice much more like a 
smock-frock than that habiliment recognised by ecclesiologists as the 
officiating costume of an English priest, and reading a sermon of Dr. 
Sherlock’s on the evidences of Christianity, to a few old women, a dozen 
framework knitters, and a number of children, who, as they perceived 
neither the drift nor the need of it, thought it mightily learned. Pasto- 
ral visitation was an exercise my grandfather, at this polite period of 
his life, conceived quite unnecessary ; and frequent non-residence was 
not only not a sin, but a laudable and gentlemanlike habit in the town 
season ; and, if fands permitted, in the Bath and Matlock season also. 

To these not onerousduties my grandfather returned with a heart al- 
most whole. There was just a scratch in that organ—I can scarcely call 
it a wound—which gave him a little smart at eve and in solitude, in all 
such idle times and conditions as court memory. To get rid of this he 
made twilight lively by inviting an old college friend, a county captain, 
or one of the pupils of the Nottingham tutor, to stay with him ; and, 
when no visitor was to be had, by smoking his pipe at the Lord Ligonier 
Arms. He also added to his light clerical tasks the heavier avocation 
of an angler; and often, when his parishioners were taking their dogs 
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these eeveet eters oomminzcily, wriay, pried 
persons ; amongst o' aently, tomy 
He was delighted—it came to him in the light of that deliver- 
ennui W he had long been looking for. He not only pro- 
utmost efforts to further its circulation amongst his 
. - , bat also ie ye pre ba deg ma vd bye pmo 

have in my possession a book D ps from newspaper, 
being the entive series of my erandtaer' contribution to it. They con- 
on Frederick the Great, at that time the most 
These are a specimen of their titles: A Sketch 
Character who is the Hope of muses (Se king 
of Prussia) ; the Protestant Hero (the king of Prussia) ; an y on the 
Literary Labours of the Great Philoso Monarch (the king of Pras- 
sia) ; the Scourge of Superstition : an Ode to the King of Prassia ; Tribu- 
lator Gallie : an Ode to the Great Frederick ; Cesar Outdone, or a 

wy we bly Battles of our Magnanimous Ally (the king of Prussia.) 
To are appended a series of papers, some in print, and some only 
in manuscript, imagined by my well-meaning grandfather to be in the 
style of the and ; but they are not of that use for theillus- 
tration of the middle of the eighteenth century which those inimitable 
re are for that of its commencement, or I should either have pub- 

Tished them, or presented them to our national library at the Museum. 
Every Thursday morning, if my dfather had not started very much 
earlier to fetch it, a lad came over from the printer’s at Nottingham with 
this paper. In February 1759, the twentieth week after its birth, and 
seventh before its death, the boy brought the small quarto, as the young 
rector was dressing himself for a day’s shooting in Lord Byron’s park at 
Newstead, the noble owner* of which, six years afterwards, killed his 
neighbour, Mr. Chaworth, ina duel. With him in his bedroom, making 
sarcastic remarks on every article of dress as he put it on, at every glance 
he gave towards bis legs, or in the mirror, were his friends, Captain 
Clayton, that renowned mar) , and the Nottingham tutor, who had 
been confessor and adviser in that delicate matter of the heart which oc- 
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curred to my relative when in London. He lengthened the already too- | P0l 


extended aud too-interrupted dressing-time, by occasional glances at the 
newspaper ; & paragraph, and then a turn at the toilet ; another para- 
graph, and then the toilet again. News, however, was the smallest mat- 

r in these days. “Our own correspondent” was not yet allowed the 
honour of having bis entire communication appear in print ; the editor 
skimmed the cream off it, which be presented to the readers after his own 
confection, Hence it was that the rector had soon finished the news, and 
begun upon the advertisements, There was not that number which ap- 
peared in the London papers, and what there was was a puddle compared 
With the ocean we are used to in this day ; but the advertisers in this 
midland print averaged from three to six. Prominently, amid these few, 
stood forth the following: 

“ If any young clergyman, somewhat agreeable in person, and who has 
8 small independent fortune, can be well recommended as to strictness of 
life and temper, firmly attached to this present happy establish- 
ment, and is willing to engage in the matrimonial estate, with an agree- 
able young lady, in whose power it is to bestow £100 per annum—any 

= ee whom this may suit, may call at the second house in Berkeley 
treet within four days of this advertisement, having previously left a 
line directed to A.Z. at the same house.” 

This emote my oy eer with such a sudden, peculiar, and visible 
effect, that bo friends inquired if there was any very astounding 
news in the paper. He laughed, and said there was an advertisement for 
himself. He tossed it over to them, telling them to read the second from 
the top. While they were doing so, he himself was the channel of a 
whole flood of unexpected thoughts and resolutions. Here was the per- 
petual cure for the unavoidable ennui of village-life, the longed-for talis- 
man to make the rectory-house endurable, nay, even sunny and glad- 
some. A London lady, too ; not like some rich Nottinghamshire damsels 
he had been introduced to, who had twice been to the county town, and 
who thought themselves the cynosure of all eyes in their grandmother’s 
seldom worn pioner. True, it was a lottery ; and among so many he 
‘was likely to lose after all. He felt disinclined for the rook-shooting. 

The captain began immediately to rally him on this advertisement, 
saying he was evidently fore-appointed to fit its standard. He spake the 
very thoughts that were in my relative’s own mind. He advised him to 
set off for town to-morrow, and be in the field before any hungry London 
curate had snapped her up. “ You will be a fool, if you don’t try,” said 
he; “it will but be an adventure if you lose. But’? (with a military 
and fashionable expletive), he added, “ you are sure to wia, old boy.” 

My grandfather appealed to his clerical friend. 

wd will say nothing,” said he, “ You ought to remember what fine 
things you have tuld me over and over again about a certain young 
lady ; undying love, and so on.” 

The captain informed the younger clergyman that the elder, “ like all 
other schoolmasters, was an ass, and always remembered his trade was 
to teach, and spoke to menas if they were lads.”’ A controversy ensued 
between the prieet and the soldier ; in which (my grandfather’s inclina- 
tion being on that side, and his opponent also doggedly dumb as to rea- 
sons for not going) the man of the sword got the best. He said he would 
excuse the young parson from the shooting, and so give him time to 
make — for starting by to-morrow’s coach, The elder parson said 
he should fulfil a promised call on the father of one of his pupils, and 
should go into Bedfordshire by to-day’s coach, if he could get back to 
Nottingham in time. Accordingly, the captain and my grandfather sat 
down to breakfast, and the tutor mounted his horse, saying, as he rode 
off, “ he was sure his friend would sleep off his Quixotic notion of rushing 
after an unknown lady of untold, and, therefore, of pretty advanced age.” 

My anxious relative, however, arrived in town by the next coach, 
bought a new wig and suit, and having left a letter proclaiming his 
hopes, called at the address mentioned in the advertisement. He was 
shown into a room handsomely furnished, and hung with Mr. Hogarth’s 
new prints of the Election, which had only been published a few weeks. 
Here he sat down in trepidation, and waited for above twenty 
minutes, during which time he first gave cool consideration to some of 
the less pleasant possibilities of his adyenture—the chance of the lady 
being much older than himself, or marked with the small-pox, or stam- 
mering, or lame, or possibly squinting hideously. 

At last the door-handle sounded, and the door flew open. Guess his 
surprise when his friend the tutor from Nottingham marched in.” My 
grandfather at firet blushed up to his eyes. “ What! we were to appear 
as rivals, then?” he stammered out—perceiving at the same time why 

his friend, if he might any longer call him so, had dissuaded him, and 
stolen a march to on under feint of Bedfordshire. In a moment, 
however, he consoled himself by a comparison of his own person and age 
with that of his treacherous brother in orders. These thoughts made 
him silent, and, for a minute or two, also forgetful of his awkward posi- 
tion. Should they see the young lady alone, or together? Had they 
no other rivals? Possibly, she was desirous of a Nottinghamshire hus- 
band, and had advertised in no other newspaper. 

The elder clergyman burst out laughing. At this my 
aroused, and laughed also—more, however, to take off 
than from spontaneous sympathy. 


father was 
nervousness 


“ My dear Jack,” said the tutor, “I see I must give in; I shall stand | drank 


no chance against a brisk young fellow like you.” And he sprang up 
and abruptly left the room, My grandfather heard his laugh on the 
stairs, He began to see that he was being hoaxed, and felt bewildered. 
How the squires, “ and parsons would laugh at him! 

A moment after, the tutor reappeared, leading iu a young lady. How 
shall I tell my grandfather’s surprise? It was that very same maiden 
whom he had watched and followed at Vauxhall, and sighed after so 
many times since. To this first happy perception soon followed the 


“ Armida, my love—my dearest friend, the Reverend John Grantley.” 

“Jack, my lad—my dear little nieoe.”? 

The explanation is very short. The merry old clergyman had per- 
ceived from Grantley’s clear description, at his very first confession, that 
the young lady by whom he had been smitten was his own niece, a na- 
tive of Nottingham, at that time staying in London with his two brothers 
the lawyers, and with them going the round of town amusements. She 
had returned to Nottingham before my grandfather, The farther he 
thought himself from her, the nearer he really was—a consideration 
which often filled his confessor with inward laughter. She had frequently 





* Uncle of the poet, 


m: 
but her determined ive sent her home, promising to arrange an in- 
troduction before the month was out. She confessed she liked the look 
and constancy of , and entered heartily into her uncle’s merry 
pra Me Benet regia The captain i sack nergave hg 
accomp! urge my grandfather to parting point. 
There was no fear of toe Gc fie dhvertecneat 


for the y 
the habits and property of every other clerical subscriber. 
a 
HALF AN HOUR WITH A FIGHTING-MAN. 
Some two months ago, I was walking up and down the Lime Street 


station at Liverpool, in company with a friend, awaiting the departare 
of the evening mail, by which we were returning home. As it wanted 
but a few minates to the time, we selected a compartment in a second- 


carriage ; but before we could enter, we had to walt some little 
time to allow of the egress of two or three of the porters, who were deep 
in conversation with two paseengers already seated, while su other 
porters were clustered round the carriage-door, peeping in with looks of 
Surely, thonght I ha 
urely, thought I, we are to have distinguished fellow-passengers. 
Who can they be? Are they the Siamese ananies t—who were 
then daily expected. There were to have been two of them, one from 
each of the kings. No; it is second class: it cannot bly be they. 
Could it be Spurgeon and one of his deacons “doing it cheap?” No ; 
hardly likely. So we entered the carriage with doubt and curiosity. 

At the further end of the carriage, with his back to the engine, sat a 
man, whose closely clipped hair, bullet head, and broken nose, plainly 
told me what his profession was. Facing me, on the opposite side, sat 
his companion, a person of mach more prepossessing appearance and 
manners, A glance convinced me that they were both prize-fighters. 

To say that the first-mentioned individual’s head was bullet-shaped, 
is very much to malign that projectile ; for surely no piece of metal 
shaped as that head was could, by any possibility, be got down a gua- 
barrel ; or even supposing it to be once down, could any known means 
ever get it up again. No geometrical term with which I am acquainted 
could possibly convey any idea of that head. It was not a decahedron, 
and it was not a daodecahedron ; and its only claim to the title of an 
“ oblate spheriod” would arise from the fact of its being flattened at the 


e. 

My friend glanced at me, and I at him. 

ben were literally, and figuratively, “ugly customers ;” and I 
secret H hoped that they would not attempt to “improve the shining 
hour” by practising their art upon us. owever, I soon found that 
there was no cause for alarm on this head, for the “‘ spheroid” was very 
soon in a slumbering, passive state ; and as I am naturally rather par- 
tial to eliciting information from peculiar characters, such as one does 
not meet with in daily walks of lite, I very soon got into conversation 
with my opposite neighbour, whom, despite his profession, I found to be 
& very polite, I had almost said gentlemanlike man. He spoke in that 
peculiar tone of assumption common to most Londoners, and I soon 
learned that his name was —— say, Jones ; that he was a prize-fighter ; 
that he had fought seven prize-battles, and had never yet been beaten ; 
that he held himself liable to be challenged by any man alive, no mat- 
ter who, or what the amount of the stakes; that at that moment, he 
was acting as “ trainer,” or professional tutor, to his companion 
“George,” as he called him; that they were just returning from 
“ George’s”’ first, Prize Gght, which had come off three days before in the 
neighbourhood of Liverpool ; that his adversary’s title to the honours 
of victory was open to dispute, there being reason to suspect foul-play 
and bribery, and that it had therefore been decided that the battle should 
be fought over again. 

All this information led on, of course, to farther conversation ; and 
on my making some remarks as to “ George’s” present personal appear- 
ance, he assured me that he was very decent-looking now, compared 
with what he had been two days previously ; for then his head was just 
double its present size, and that he had brought it down to its present 
dimensions by the copious external application of castor oil, and that in 
a few days’ time he would look quite 

I thought to myself that his ideas of respectability must certainly 
differ very much from my own ; for, as I glanced at the physiognomy 
in question, I was much inclined to doubt whether all the castor-oil in 
creation, let it be ever so “cold drawn,” could possibly impress the 
stamp of respectability upon it. But as I consider that tastes differ, and 
that it was not for me to set up my own as a standard, I did not dispute 
his statement, but led him on to further conversation. 

He informed me that in early life he had been a carter or drayman 
in London, and that had never but once come into collision with the 
municipal authorities, and that occurred when he was pursuing the com- 
paratively peacefal calling before named. It appears that he had a 
dificulty, a8 brother Jonathan would express it, with a turnpike-man, re- 
lative to an alleged act of extortion on the part of the latter. 

In writing the biography of all great men, it is customary to relate 
anecdotes of their early life, to serve as a foreshadowing of what their 
future developments were expected to be. So in the case in question, 
the latent fire of that genius which in after years was to shine forth so 
brilliantly, flashed out gloriously on this occasion. In his own expres- 
sive language, “ he jumped off his cart, squared at the man, and gave 
him one for his knob.” 

He was about to resume his seat, with the pleasing consciousness of 
having resisted oppression, and done his duty like an Englishman, when 
he was suddenly seized by two myrmidons of the law, was brought up 
on a charge of assault and battery, for which he got certain days in du- 
ranee vile, and then returned to the bosom of that society he was after- 
wards so much to adorn—a wiser and a sadder man. 

This appears to have been the turning-point in his life; disgusted 
with commercial pursuits, for which he felt that he was in no way 
adapted, he entered into his present profession, which he appeared to 
have followed with that success which invariably attends perseverance 
and assiduity. 

His conversation and remarks being of a somewhat desultory nature, 
I found great difficulty in getting at anything like a consecutive account 
of his life ; but from his various remarks, I gathered that he had worked 
very hard at his profession. 

is first introduction to his companion, George, struck me as having 
some claims to the credit of originality, to say the very least of it. He 
said that George was brought to his house by a mutual friend, with a 
request that he (Jones) would take him in hand. “I rather liked his 
looks, so I up with my fist and hit him a blow on his nose ; upon this, 
George began to ‘ to shew fight’ in good style; so, seeing him to be 
‘ gamey,” I undertook to train him, and make the best I could of him.” 

On my making some remarks about George, and what his future pro- 
spects were, he replied that he could hardly make up his mind as to how 
he would be likely to turn out. Tap ng his own forehead, he remarked 
that “ George was rather soft there ”—“ that he had no head,” and that 
a fighting-man should have a “ head,” so as to know when to take 
a “liberty ”’—that the success of a fight often depended as much upon 
the head as the fists: and that though George was the “ gameyist ” fel- 
low going, he was fearful that want of head, and fondness for drink, would 
prevent his rising to the dazzling height attained by some others of his 
profession. 

For himself, he furnished a strong argument in favour of teetotalism, 
by saying that although he kept a public-house in London, he never 
anything when going through the fatiguing operation of training, 
and very little upon any other occasion, except now and then when 
on an out of the present kind ; and he instanced it as a proof of the great 
goodness of their Liverpool friends, that he had been kept in a state of 
partial inebriation for nearly six days without its costing him a penny. 

This was their first visit to Liverpool, and he expressed himself much 
pleased with the kindness they had received, and likewise with the ge- 
neral urbanity of the police authorities in that town, who had never once 
molested them during the en ment, 

I asked him whether men in their profession ever saved money. He 
replied that it was quite impossible. When a man had been fortunate, 
he was made a good deal of by his companions, who kept him in a con- 
stant whirl of drunken excitement until his money was all gone, and then 
he had to get up another fight to make more ; while if he was beaten, 
the whole of the expenses fell upon him, besides the lost stakes, and then 
he got into debt ; and he advised me—parenthetically and in confidence 
—never to make a match for so low a sum as £25, as it could not possi- 
ma y, for the trade expenses alone amounted to over £30 ; the princi- 

tems of which he enumerated, one of them, I remember, consisting 
of a “trainer at £3 a week and his keep, for seven weeks at least.” 





Only fancy letting one’s self out to be punched and hammered at a 
prize-fighter day by day for seven long weeks! For the trainer’s 


I be fascinated by the 
outward show and glitter of their kind of life, it was in reality & very 

obtained a posilion ; and that nothing 
varae midy en 2} gad reputation 


extends, strange ag 
it may seem, even to the in question, as the following instance 
will show ; and in spite o fe ape tiner types de iy ercor attend- 
ing the affair, it yet shines like a streak of ght through the awful 
moral proof to my mind that, let a man debase and brutal. 
ize himself to the lowest le point, he cannot entirely eradicate hig 
manhood ; that now and then it will flash up and reclaim its lost throne, 
let the reign be ever so short. 

My companion casually inquired whether I was acquainted with Ede, 
I replied I had not that pl , and, moreover, that I was never 
at a prize-fight in my life. At first, he seemed not to believe 
me: but on my assuring him that such was really the case, he looked at 
me more in pity than in anger, but still seemed ly able to conceive 
how in this enlightened nineteenth century any one could possibly hava 
gone so far on bgt, goed as I had without having at least heard of the 
hero in question. He therefore endeavoured to recall him to my mind 
by enumerating some of his celebrated acts of personal prowess. “ Yo 
surely must remember Ede, he who killed ‘Jack’ somebody in his last 
fight.” 

* Killed his man!” I replied with horror. 

“ Yes,” he said, “it was a bad job, poor fellow,” and then he told me 
all about how the man received a hit on the jaw after four hours’ fighting ; 
how he was carried off the field ; how he never spoke a word after 
fatal blow ; and how by six next morning he was dead. 

“ But how about his poor wife and children ?”’ said I, 

“ Ah, poor woman !” he replied, “ it was a bad job ; but we all did the 
best we could for her. We got her up a benefit, and man to raise 
about three hundred pounds, which put her into a good public-houge ; 
and we all do our best to make it pay. But what,” he added, “ 
that, compared with the loss of such a husband as she had? For m 
part, I would not lose my wife for three millions of pounds, She te 
everything to me ; and I have my old mother to keep, and I have brought 
up my two little brothers without its costing anybody else a penny ;” 
and then he went on to say that there was nothing like civility and kind- 
ness—it cost but little, and he had always found that they made him 
friends wherever he went. 

Bravo! thought I ; there is a green spot yet left even in this rough 
debased heart—one little thread yet remaining to connect it with human 
nature. Imagine for a moment that son tending his aged mother, a mo- 
ther to whom, perhaps, he owed no debt for early lessons of love and 
kindness ; of whom, in the recollections of his early days, he can recall 
few pleasing memories, few early admonitions from her lips, which 
— have stood him in good stead through life as his counsellor and 
guide, 


Even the poor brutalized George, who all this time had been dozin, 
away ina state of battered stupidity—even he had some one who lov 
him, and whom he loved in return. 

Of Nero it was said, that over his tomb some loving hand was seen each 
day to drop a flower ; so poor George found it impossible to keep away 
from a girl in Londoa whom he loved, and who felt lonely without him, 
although he had to return to Liverpool in a few days to have another 
mauling, for his friends were going to got him up another fight for his 
own peculiar benefit, to reimburse him for sundry losses sustained during 
his last engagement. 

And sol drew near home; and on leaving the train, my companion 
shook me warmly by the hand, and es a hope that when I next 
came to London I would give him a call. 

So he went on his way, and I on mine; and as I walked, I thought ; 
and the more I thought, the more I became confused. Wrong seemed to 
be getting right, and right seemed to have no merit attachable to it. 
My conscience told me that I ought to hold that man and his profession 
in utter and supreme abhorrence ; but when I thought of the little streaks 
of sunlight which ever and anon broke through that dark and heavy 
cloud, I was fain, though still condemning all fighting on general grounds, 
to subdue certain angry feelings, and to take shelter under the Vaster’s 
lesson, “ that if I was without sin, I might then cast the stone.” And I 
asked myself a question which I could not answer—why am not J the 
fighter, and he in my place, wrapping himself up in his pharisaical cloak 
of spiritual pride, and thanking Heaven that he is not such asI? Who 
can answer me that? No, Ido not feel quite comfortable in sitting in 
judgment on this unfortunate person, as I must consider him to be, with- 
out first ascertaining whether the five talents committed to my care, with 
a clearer knowledge as to their uses, have been made to produce other 
five also? If it has turned out that I have learned a lesson in charity, 
my half-hour’s ride was not in vain. 


——> 


THE EXPECTED GREAT COMET. 

The Catalogue of Comets presents about thirteen of those bodies whick 
are denominated great or grand. Of these thirteen, to appeared in the 
seventeenth a three in the eighteenth century, and five in the nine- 
teenth century. The remaining three belong to the respective years 
1264, 1742, and 1556. Of these the first was the comet which was re- 
garded as the presage of the sickness and death of Pope Urban IV., and 
the last was actually the occasion of Charles V. of Austria abdicating 
his throne in favour of his son Ferdinand. 

The comet of 1264 seems to have been an object of great size and bril- 
liancy. The descriptions we possess of its appearance and course among 
the stars are vague in the extreme. The observers seem to have been of 
the Guy Mannering class, and to have relied on the eye alone for a de- 
termination of the various positions assumed by the stranger. There are 
discrepancies, too, in their accounts, as might be expected ; but they 
concur in stating that the comet’s splendour was greatest at the end of 
August and the beginning of September. When the head was just visi- 
ble above the eastern horizon in the morning sky, the tail stretched out 
past the mid-heaven towards the west, or was nearly 100° in length. 

The comet of 1556, on the contrary, was carefully charted by two 
— astronomers—Paul Fabricius, mathematician and physician to 

harles V., and Joachim Heller, of Niirnberg. Contemporary writers 
describe itas “a great and brilliant star.”’ Its apparent diameter is 
said to have been equal to half that of the moon, and its tail to have re- 
sembled “ the flame of a torch agitated by the wind.” The tail, how- 
ever, does not seem at any time to have been of extraordinary length. 
Gemma says it was 4° — 

Of the labours of Heller little or nothing was known till lately. Mr. 
Hind makes no allusion whatever to that astronomer in his first publica- 
tion. With the labours of Fabricius, Mr. Hind was at that time ac- 
quainted only through the medium of Lycosthenes and some other wri- 
ters, in whose works “ a small rough chart” of the observations of Fa- 
bricius was found : 

Lalande [says Mr. Hind, Great Comet, p. 33], in his Bibli phie, mentions 
a publication by Fabricius, relative to the comet, printed at Nuraberg in 1556; 
pweena 2 if this work could be recovered, we might be in possession of more 

efinite information with respect to his observations, but I am not aware that it 
has been found in any library ; we must therefore have recourse to the chart 
which is given in the curious book of Prodigies, Omens, &c., by Conrad Woll- 
hardt, better known as Lycosthenes, 

Thus wrote Mr. Hind in 1848. But that painstaking and persevering 
astronomer did not rest eontent with the chart in Lycosthenes, though be 
could then have recourse to nothing better. He stirred up Professor 
Littréw, the Director of the Imperial Observatory of Vienna, woo, at Mr. 
Hind’s urgent instigation, undertook the formidable task of a search 
through some of the principal German libraries for the lost Jadicium and 
chart of Fabricius, At length, success beyond all expectation rewarded 
Professor Littréw’s praiseworthy labours, and he discovered at Vienna 
and Augsburg the original chart and the Latin Judicium upon the co- 
met ; and not only this, but he found in the Dacal libraries at Wolfen- 
buttel and Gotha a descriptive treatise on the Comet by Joachim Heller, 
The observations of Fabricius extend over less than a fortnight, whereas 
those of Heller cover no less than fifty-three days—a circumstance W 
shows the supreme importance of Heller’s treatise. 

It has long been a favourite speculation with astronomers that the 
comets of 1264 and 1556 were but two appearances of the same body. 
With a view to identification, Mr. Dunthorne, in the middle of the last 
century, calculated the elements of the comet of 1264 from the data of 
Friar Giles’s MS., and some other records. Subsequently, M. Pingré as- 
signed elements to that comet somewhat differing from those of Mr. Dun- 
thorne. Dr. Halley had already calculated the elements of the comet of 








1656, and the result was— 
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Assuming this identity, then, the problem presented was this—to find 
when the comet will again become visible. Now the solution of this pro- 
blem is fraught with an uncertainty which is ————— of the assump- 
tion of err § The returns of several comets of short period are regu- 
larly predicted with extreme accuracy ; but when we come to deal with 
a body which occupies nearly three hundred years in traversing its orbit, 
the case is different, for how are we to tell that a comet which wanders to 
such an immeasurable distance beyond the confines of our system may not 
get eddyed (s0 to speak) by some great planet whose distance renders it in- 
visible to us, and so get lost, like Lexell’s comet? The most we can say 
is, that the probabilities are vastly against such a supposition. Accord- 
ingly, first Mr. Dunthorne, and secondly M. Pingré, about twenty years 
later, ed elements for the orbit of the comet of 1556 which more or 
less satisfactorily represent that of the comet of 1264. These calculators 
agreed in looking for a return of the comet in 1848. 

Between the years 1843 and 1847, Mr. Hind investigated the question 
anew, and determined an orbit for the comet more in harmony with its 
observed appearances than that of M. Pingré, or of his predecessors. On 
the basis of that orbit M. Bomme, of Middelburg, in the Netherlands, un- 
dertook and accomplished the enormous labour of computing the effect 

on the comet’s orbit of the masses of Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and the 
new planet Neptune, and partially of the Earth, Venus, and Mars. He 
had already gone through this labour once on the assumption of the ele- 
ments assigned by Dr. Halley, and found that the comet would be in pe- 
rihelion on August 22nd, 1860. His new calculations, however, led him 
toa more reliable conclusion. On Mr. Hind’s elements, he found that 
the comet would attain its perihelion distance on August 2nd, 1858. 

Mr. Hind is now, we believe, engaged in superintending the rectifica- 
tion of M. Bomme’s calculations, supposing the elements of the orbit to 
to be deduced from Heller’s observations. The results are not yet pub- 
lished, farther than Mr. Hind’s statement in the Times—first, that the 
comet is expected somewhat sooner in perihelion ; and secondly, that the 

bability of the identity ot the comets of 1264 and 1556 is increased 

the knowledge of Heller’s treatise. The question, then, stands thus 
at present—as far as our knowledge extends, the return of the comet may 
be expected in the present year. 

What invests this problem with singular interest is the fact that this 
is the first attempt of any astronomer to bring to the test of experience the 
calculation of the return of a comet of long period. Halley’s comet has 
a period of 76 years, or thereabouts. That is called a comet of short 
period. Beyond 100 years, a comet is called one of long period. If the 
comets of 683 and 104 be identical with the comet of Charles V., the ex- 
pected visitor has an average period of 292 years. 

It is fortunately unnecessary for us to speculate on the danger of our 
immersion in the cometic atmosphere, for siz millions of miles is the least 
possible distance at which the comet can pass us. Still, ifit should come 
up from the sun as frightfully hot as Sir I. Newton’s speculations would 
justify us in expecting, its proximity even at that distance would be 
rather worse than on the assumption of a constitution of comets which 
extended observations have not borne out. Professor Nichol says of one 
comet, that if it were to be compressed until it became as dense as at- 
mospheric air, it would hardly occupy a cubic inch ot space. If this 
statement be correct, there must be comets reflecting light which are not 
80 dense as the finest artificial vacum. 

It is an old belief that sundry extraordinary events invariably accom- 
pany the appearance of a great comet. The fall of empires, the heat of 
summer, the prevalence of epidemics, spots on the sun, large meteors, 
and inordinate fertility in the human species, are among the alleged ac- 
companiments of great comets. In the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1818 is an 
article on the supposed influences of the celebrated comet of that year, 
in which the writer sums up thus : “ Wasps were few ; flies became blind, 
and disappeared early ; a great many women brought forth twins ; and 
the wife of a shoemaker, at Whitechapel, had four children at a birth.” 
Mr. Hind’s last publication was written with the object of answering 
everyday questions on the expected comet; bus his earlier tract has 
some scientific pretensions. Besides giving copious extracts from various 
records of the appearances of the comet, it contains ephemerides for the 
use of explorers. 

On the 2nd June, at 10 P.M., Dr. Donati of Florence discovered a comet 
in the constellation Leo, of which he obtained the following approximate 

ition :—R.A. 9h. 24’ 35°. Decl. +4- 23° 55’. This body has since 

mn seen at the Paris Observatory ; and it has been suggested that it is 
the long-expected comet of Charles V., which the observed course of the 
wanderer seems to render not improbable. The great comet was looked 
for under the arc of stars in the head of Hydra, which is not inconsistent 
with its being at present in Leo. The suggestion, however, requires fur- 
ther confirmation. If it be found correct, we shall probably get a view 
of the comet with the unassisted eye by the middle of August, or cer- 
tainly in September ; though, if it have not already passed perihelion, it 
is unlikely that it will become a conspicuous object. Nor must we be 
disappointed if, when it is blazing in our midnight sky, we should see no 
tail, or a very insignificant one. The tail is the most capricious attri- 
bute of a comet—at one visit being of vast dimensions, at another 
scarcely distinguishable from the coma ; and at one visit the same comet 
may exhibit every conceivable variety of tail. In all probability we shall 
see no great length of tail, unless the comet be favourably placed for ob- 
servation after leaving the sun.—London paper, July 31 

oa 
PUNCH’S ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

July 31, Saturdoy.—The Premier went to Osborne to show Her Majesty 
the Prorogation Speech. He stated to his Sovereign that, in compliance 
with custom, each Minister had banded in a paragraph upon the business 
connected with his department, and that he, Lord Derby, had strung the 
lot altogether. 

“ Quite right,” said the Queen. “Please to read it to me, my Lord. 
You read excellently.” 

The Earl of Derby, with a blush and a bow, began. 

“The first bit is my own, Madam, just to start ’em,” he said. 

“ Her Majesty commands us to say that she is very glad to send you 
all to the right about. Pam’s coming to grief brought you to a check, 
but you got on the scent again, and run down some good bills. I'll put 
that a little smoother, Your Majesty,” said the Earl. 

“ Perhaps it would be as well,” said Her Majesty, quietly. 

“The next bit is Lord Malmesbury’s,” said the Karl. “Her Majesty 
thinks that if we do not go to war we shall remain at peace, and is happy 
to state that the plenipotentiaries who were to meet in Paris to solve 
questions under the Treaty are now holding their conferences in the ca- 
Pital of France.” 

“Very safe,” said Heg Majesty. ‘ Who comes next ?” 

ne zw con, Your Majesty,” said the Earl. 

“We shall have curt sense, this time,” said the Queen. 

“The Queen’s forces in India have almost crushed the rebellion, and a 
home legislation has transferred that country to Her Majesty, on both of 
which facts you are congratulated. There must be a little more flourish 
of trumpets ere, your Majesty, and no mistake,” said the Premier. 

A warmer acknowledgment of the heroism and endurance of my sol- 
diery, assuredly,” said the Queen. “ Go on.” 

“ We now come to your Majesty’s Chancellor of the Exchequer,” said 
the Earl, demurely. 

= the bp en} » ever nosemeny - the Sete—nt - 

man, j au —— e mean 
Colin, that is Lord Clyde?” ee ee = 

“ I suppose he means gold, Your Majesty, which isso called in the pro- 
verb. And you with an amiable alacrity have enabled us to draw it 
effectually. For this you will be pleased to recognise an adumbration 
of Queenly gratitude, and the expression of a hopeful anticipation that 
the financial sacrifice to which you have been invited will be found ade- 
quate to appease the Destinies.” ‘ 

“ What is the religion of Mr. Disraeli?” demanded the Queen. 

Upon my word, it never occurred to me to ask him,” replied Lord 
Derby j “but I will make a memorandum to do so at the very first op- 
portunity. I have now the honour to submit to Your Majesty a para- 
+ ig Your Majesty’s elegantly-minded and scholarly Home Se- 


“ The noble river which flows amid our Metr opolitan Palaces—” 

“ Nice places they are ; my two at least,” said the Queen aside. 
—scatiers, unhappily, aught but balm from Araby the blest. With 
the fons & origo mali you bave empowered wise men to deal, and it is 
beg hoped that the goddess Cloacina, shortly transformed to a Naiad, 


“ Bear no tokens of the sabler streams, 
But mount far off among the swans of Thames.” 
“ What a bad rhyme,” said Her Majesty. 
“Tm afraid it is Pope’s, nevertheless, Your Majesty, but I am better 








up in Horace than in English poets. May I have the pleasure of reciting 
to Your Majesty my translation of the Donec gratus eram, 
“ When I was dear to thee, —- F 
When, with encircling arms——” 

“T shall be delighted to hear it at lunch time,” said the Queen ; “ but 
suppose we finish the Speech.” 

“ By all means,” said the Earl. The Lord Advocate of Scotland now 
comes in, with something about the Scotch Universities, with which I need 
pag A trouble Your Majesty, a remark which will also app!y to a bit of 
cause it will benefit landed proprietors ; and we then come to Your Ma- 
jesty’s new Colonial Secretary, Sir Bulwer Lytton. 

“ He ought to write well,” remarked the Sovereign. 

“He ought, Your Majesty. He says, Shortsighted were the aged 
Sages, the fathers of old Time, who ministered the lesson that nought 
hath affinity with Gold. Rarer, stronger than the boasted Loadstone, it 
attracts the Heart, displacing the Ideal, and substituting a metallic 
Beautiful. So, is far and fair Columbia the Golden Image is set up, and 
the Pilgrims, spade and pick in hand, throng to the sacred soil. It is 
meet and right that for some Moons to come stern Order should reiga 
among the devotees of Mammon, and the Queen of the Isles thanks you 
for the strong Law that shall preserve the peace of a Continent. in ages 
te come, when in one unbroken chain the subjects of England people our 
regions in the West, they will look back through Sons upon ons of 
prosperity, and ‘ bless the useful light’ of the Star of Brunswick.” 

“ My eye, that’s a buster,” said the Earl aside. 

, “Give me the Speech, please,” said the Queen, in a mild, but firm 
one. 

The Earl obeyed, and her Majesty was graciously pleased in the quiet- 
est manner to tear it across and across. The Queen then rose, and the 
Earl took the hint, and lunch. On his return to town he wrote the en- 
tire Speech himself, and Lord Chelmsford had to deliver what was not, 
all things considered, the worst address Mr. Punch has heard at the close 
of a Session. On Monday, August 2nd, Parliament was dismissed, and a few 
hours later the Queen was at Cherbourg, and a few hours later still the 
Electric Telegraph was laid to America. The providential escape of the 
Sovereign from the jaws of the terrible fortifications, and the fortunate 
issue of the Atlantic experiment, the Lord Chancellor entirely attributes 
to the fact of a Conservative ministry being in office. 
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QUEEN VICTORIA AT CHERBOURG. 


As it would be impossible, in our limited space, to give a full account 
of her Majesty’s Visit to the Emperor of the French, we select a few pas- 
sages from the many vivid descriptions that have been published, bor- 


rowing principally from the special correspondence of the London Morn- 
ing Post. 


THE ALLIED FLEETS AND THE ENGLISH YACHTS. 


My letter was closed yesterday amidst all those evidences of loyal at- 
tachment to the Emperor Napoleon which the present auspicious visit of 
the sovereign of England has been so eminently calculated to bring 
forth. Precisely at noon salutes reverberating upon salutes announced 
the embarkation of the Queen and the illustrious members of her family, 
in the Fairy tender, for the Imperial dockyard, where the Emperor and 
Empress were in waiting to welcome her Majesty. 

The scene which the harbour presented at this time was one of match- 
less beauty. Along the outer side of the harbour, and parallel with the 
breakwater, lay the French squadron, consisting of the Bretagne, 130 
guns and 1,200 horse power, bearing the flag of Admiral Hamelin ; the 
Donaworth, 80 guns and 450 horse power, with the Rear-Admiral’s flag ; 
the Napoleon, 90; the Arcole, 90; the Eylau, 90; the Austerlitz, 84; the 
Ulm, 82 ; the Alexandre, 90 ; the St. Louis, 80; the steam frigate Isly, 34 ; 
and of ships not armed, the Tourville, the Jemmappes, the Calypso, the Pour- 
suivante, the Forte, and the floating battery La Foudroyante. 

Nearly opposite to the Bretagne was the Royal Albert, 130 ; and English 
naval officers drew comparisons very much ia favour of Lord Lyons’ smart 
and trim-looking screw line-of-battle ship, compared with the heavy and 
somewhat unwieldy-looking Bretagne. The Albert has the advantage of her 
lower deck guns standing higher out of the water than those of the 
Breagne, and the tiers of guns are straight in the Albert, while in the 
French Admiral’s ship they are “ hogged”—that is, the lines sink to- 
wards the centre, giving the disagreeable impression that the weight of 
the guns is too much for the hull of the ship. There was, moreover, a 
degree of smartness and finish about one ship which was not apparent ia 
the other. Near to the Royal Albert was the Renown, 91 ; the Diadem, 32 ; 
Euryalus, 51 ; Curacoa, 31 ; Racoon, 21; the Osborne, the Admiralty yacht, 
the Black Eagle, the Vivid, the Fairy, the Fire Queen and the Trinity vessel, 
representing the squadron and escort of her Majesty. 

ut by far the most charming feature, and giving a fairy-like charac- 
ter to the whole foreground and centre of the picture, was the magnifi- 
cent fleet of yachts belonging to the several English clubs, and number- 
ing altogether nearly 200 vessels. Their graceful forms were perfectly 
unexceptionable, and their masts and rigging, gaily dressed out in the 
flags of all nations, gave to the bay the appearance of an immense sheet 
of naval mosaic work. It would be impossible to give a perfect list of 
these beautiful vessels\—The Royal London Yacht Club had its repre- 
sentative in the Gnome, bearing the flag of the commodore, Mr. A. Arce- 
deckne. _ 
THE QUEEN ON SHORE. 

The Queen landed at the imperial dockyard at 12 o’clock ; and as her 
Majesty’s feet touched the French shore another mighty discharge of 
artillery took place. There was first one great roar from all the ships 
of war pouring out their broadsides, then came the rattling of 600 can- 
non of the largest calibre from the forts around. Seen from the land the 
effect was grand in the extreme. There, in the calm day, with a bright 
sky, aclear atmosphere, and a pellucid sea, were numberless craft of all 
kinds, on the outermost lines of which rested the war ships, like watch- 
ful sentinels over all. This was palpable to the eye one moment, and 
the next instant everything was obscured—the men-of-war, the trade 
ships, the yachts, the steamers, and the sailing boats were lost to sight in 
a cloud of smoke, which reposed for several seconds as an impenetrable 
mist upon the bosom of the ocean. 

On landing the Queen was handed into the imperial carriage by the 
Emperor, who placed her Majesty next the Empress, having the Prince 
Consort on his own right hand. The Prince of Wales and the Duke of Cam- 
bridge entered the next carriage, and the ladies and gentlemen in the 
imperial royal suites followed in other carriages. The cortége immediately 
moved out of the dockyard into the towao, where the sovereigns were re- 
ceived with the greatest enthusiasm by the dense crowds of spectators 
who thronged the streets. The royal and imperial party drove through 
the principal thoroughfares of the town, the whole line of route being 
gaily decorated with flags, and wreaths, and garlands, and lined by small 
detachments of troops. The cortége was everywhere welcomed with 
cries — Vive UEmpereur,” “ Vive UImpératrice,’ and“ Vive la Reine d’ 

es 

Avs Majesty was attired in a white dress, trimmed with green, and 
light bonnet ; the Empress’s dress was white, relieved with blue.—The 
Emperor wore the uniform of a General of division of the French army, 
with lis ribbon of the Legion of Honour ; the Prince Consort the uni- 
form ¢f a field marshal, and the Duke of Cambridge was also in uniform. 
—The Prince of Wales had the Highland costume, and excited no small 
amourt of interest. 

After having made the promenade of the town and the principal quays, 
the illustrious party proceeded to the summit of the Montague du Roule, 
a rock rising abruptly from the sea to a height of about 200 feet, access 
to whit is gained from the land side by roads winding up a steep accli- 
vity. Their Majesties, as they proceeded up the rock, had a magnificent 
view o/ the town and fortifications, and enjoyed for some time the unri- 
valled panoramic view of the country obtained from the summit. The 
Kock (a Roule is crowned by an immense fort, now in process of com- 
pletiot, which was duly inspected. On descending their Majesties 
alightd from the carriages and walked down the steepest part of the 
road, ler Majesty leaning on the arm of the Emperor, and the Empress 
takingthat of the Prince Consort. 

Thenew railway station was next visited, the Emperor conducting 
her Mgesty over the state carriages in which he had travelled from 
Paris. These carriages consist of a grand saloon, a salle a manger, a sleep- 
ing apirtment, a cabinet for toilette and a promenade. They were con- 
structd for the Emperor on the Orleans railways, and are used in the 
journe’ to Biarritz. 

P ng out of the station, her Majesty returned along the quays, passed 
the Ngoleon statue, to the Hotel of the Marine Prefecture, where the 
royal prty were entertained at luncheon by the Emperor and Empress. 

At fur o’clock the a and royal party were again in their car- 
riages,in route to the dockyard, through which the Queen was conducted 
by the Emperor, who first pointed out to her es ge | the new dock just 
complepd, and afterwards directed the attention of his royal visiter to 
the Vik de Nantes, a new line-of-battle ship, prepared for floating out on 


zroy Kelly’s about the Transfer of Land Bill, which he extols be- | th 








the following day. The promenade of the illustrious party was extended 
to the military works within the dockyard, from whence they proceeded 
to the stairs, where the Queen re-embarked on board the Fairy, and 
having taken leave of her imperial host for a short period, steamed out 
to the Victoria and Albert, under another deafening salute from the ships 
and surrounding batteries. oa 


IMPERIAL NAVAL BANQUET TO THE QUEEN. 


The evening of yesterday was devoted to the grand banquet on board 
e Bretagne—the most important feature of the proceedings connected 
with the present royal visit. 

About a quarter to seven, the forts and ships once more opened their 
fires, and shortly afterwards were seen gliding over the water two state 
imperial —_ in tow of the Ariel, tender to the Emperor’s yacht. The 
foremost of these barges was covered with a canopy of green and gold, 
richly embroidered with the imperial bees, and on its summit was a co- 
lossal golden eagle perched upon a globe ; the second boat was covered 
with crimson hangings. As the Imperial party rounded the ships of the 
English fleet the sailors manned yards and cheered lustily. ‘The Renown 
sent up a sailor to the truck of each mast, where the gallant fellows stood 
waving in mid air the French flag as the Emperor passed along. We 
saw nothing of this kind attempted on board the French ships—indeed, 
“ manning yards” seems to be only imperfectly understood at present by 
the French sailors, when compared with our own jolly tars’ method of 
accomplishing the hazardous duty. 

The Emperor and Empress were accompanied by Count Walewski and 
a brilliant suite of officers. The Imperial party dropped slowly past the 
Victoria and Albert, where they were met by Her Majesty and the Prince 
Consort, with the Prince of Wales and the Duke of Cambridge, in the 
barge of the royal yacht, and together proceeded to the French flag-ship. 
—Here the imperial and royal party were received by the gallant Admi- 
ral Hamelin, and the nobl and officers invited to meet her Majesty 
at dinner. The banquet was laid in the state saloon, and served in the 
most perfect style.—Dinner was served at seven o'clock, the following 
composing the guests at the royal table ; (that is to say the British por- 
tion :)—The Queen and the Prince Consort, the Prince of Wales, the 
Duke of Cambridge, the Earl and Countess Cowley, the Earl of Malmes- 
bury, the Earl Delawarr, Sir John Pakington, Sir Charles Phipps, the 
Countess of Desart, and Miss Bulteel. 

At the dinner the Emperor, in proposing the health of her Majesty, 
said :-— 

“ T drink to the health of the Queen of England, to that of the Prince who 
shares her throne, and to that of the royal family. In proposing this toast in 
their presence, on board the French Admiral’s vessel, in the port of Cherbourg, 
lam happy to showthe feeling which I entertain towards them. Indeed, facts 
speak for themselves, and prove that the hostile passions excited by some unfor- 
tunate incidents have not in any way changed either the friendship between the 
two crowns, or the desire of the people to remain at peace. I have, therefore, 
the strongest hope that if any attempt should be made to revive the rancours and 
passions of a bygone age, the attempt would be as completely crushed by the 
good sense of the two peoples as the waves are now broken by that breakwater 
which at this moment protects the fleets of the two empircs.” 

The health of her Majesty having been drunk, Prince Albert, in ac- 
knowledging the toast on behalf of the Queen said :— 

“ Sire—The Queen desires me to assure your Majesty that she deeply feels the 
new proof of your friendship which you have given her by the toast you have 

ust prop , and by pr ing words which she will never forget. Your 
Majesty is well aware of her friendly sentiments towards yourself and the Em- 
press, and I need not remind you of them. You alse know that a good under- 
standing between the two countries is the constant object of her desires, as it is 
of your own. The Queen is, therefore, doubly happy at the opportunity which 
presents itself, by her presence here ou this occasion, to join with you, sire, im 
endeavouring to strengthen as much as possible the bonds of union between the 
two nations, This friendship rests on the basis of their mutual prosperity, and 
the blessing of Heaven will not fail to attend it. The Queen proposes the health: 
of the Emperor and Empress.” 

During the banquet the Choral Society of Cherbourg sang the English 
national anthem, and also words to the air of the French national an- 
them. 








FIREWORKS, 

At the conclusiongf the banquet her Myesty, the Emperor, the Em- 
press, and the Prince Consort, with the rest of the royal party, pro- 
ceeded to the stern gallery of the Breagne, which had been tastefully 
fitted up with crimson drapery, and from thence witnessed a grand and 
effective display of fireworks. The whole of the break-water, in its en- 
ormous length, as well as the forts thereon, was lighted up at short in- 
tervals ; the French men-of-war were illuminated at the ports, appear- 
ing like enormous transparent chessboards ; rockets innumerable went 
rushing and screaming through the air from the Fort Central, with tour- 
billons, gerbes, and every conceivable device of the pyrotechnist’s skill. 

The British merchant ships took up the display, and from the yards of 
the Salsette and the Benares, as well as from the vessels of the imperial 
and royal mail service, blue lights and Roman candles were burned, pro- 
ducing a most pleasing effect. Then more rockets and more showers of 
coloured and falling stars from the fort, and then a perfect storm of ex- 
plosive substances, and then again more stars and rockets, and then a 
tremendous fall of coloured fire, as though the skies were raining drops 
of fire into the harbour. For a moment there was a pause, and the new 
life-light of Capt. Fitzmaurice illuminated the whole of the masts and 
rigging, and showed up clear as day even the ensigns on the 
tail masts of the royal yacht. While all else was dark, the 
spars and rigging of the ship stood out in spectral light, so 
different from everything else around that it might almost have 
been imagined that the Flying Dutchman had appeared in port. Sud- 
denly again rushed forth on their screaming course hundreds of rock- 
ets, and then the whole front of the Fort Central stands out in brilliant 
colours, showing in colossal dimensioas and burning outline the royal 
and imperial arms of the two countries. Another grand bouquet of ls 
= d'artifice—which, it is said, cost 25,000fr.—and all was ouce more 
silent, 

The familiar‘strains of our national anthem float over the waters of the 
bay, and Englishmen know that her Majesty is about to leave the Bre- 
tagne. It is now the turn of the British ships. Will they take no part in 
the display? We begin to think that economy in the public service has 
really been curried too far. Even Mr. Williams, who is on board the 
Pera, does not object to a few squibs or crackers; but he has hardly 
made up his mind as to the amount he will sanction in the next estimates, 
when, as if by magic, every British ship is lighted to its tallest truck 
with blue lights, the Diadem and Renown shining out most conspicuously. 

From the deck of the royal yacht fireballs of pale blue colour star up- 
wards and dance and fall with graceful motion, and shed a light so soft 
and beautiful that the spectators are in i Suddenly the deck of 
the royal yacht is illuminated with coloured fires; there is red at the 
bows, white amidships, and blue at the stern. The hues of the “ tri- 
colour” mix and blend, and her Majesty steps on board while the triple 
fires appear as though they would consume the ship. Once more cannons 
blaze forth from the ramparts, and the lurid glow of their fire lights up 
the darkened horizon with broad sheets of red flame, which come and 

like flashes of lightning. From the whole line of French ships the red 
ames follow each other in quick succession, illuminating the harbour 
and producing a sublimely grand display. The firing had not ceased 
when some flitting lights on board the Victoria and Albert attracted atten- 
tion. The red, white and blue fire is still visible on the deck, but there 
now rushes from her midships a hundred rockets screaming their way to 
the clouds, falling ia every possible curve of the parabola, and casting a 
reddened glow over the harbour. These are followed by a graceful 
shower of falling stars of every hue and colour, the effect of which is ex- 
ceedingly beautiful. The electric light from the Diadem is now turned 
on the course which the imperial barges are taking, and the Emperor and 
Empress proceed towards the shore along a line of light which plays over 
the rippling waters of the harbour. 

Add to this that the whole of the town was brilliantly illuminated ; 
that every yacht and small craft in the harbour aided in the display ; 
that the yards and rigging of the large ships were all manned, and that 
amid the roar of cannon and the scream of rockets were heard the shouts 
and cheers of English and French seamen, and the loud burrabs of the 
excursionists, as they witnessed any more than usually successful display 
of fireworks, or effective firing of the guns, and our imperfect description 
of a scene that can never be forgotten by those who witnessed it is at an 
end. 





HER MAJESTY’S DEPARTURE. 

While the Prince of Wa'es was moking an examination of the ships 
and breakwater, Mr. Churchward, of the Dover Royal mail service, who 
had been in communication with the authorities on board the Osborne, 
went round among the English vessels in the Frederick William steam 
yacht, giving to all the astounding intelligence that the A bad 
overcome all her difficulties and disasters, and that the Atlantic Tele- 
graph had at last been laid, and the Old and New Worlds united forever, 
This glorious news was received with heart-stirring cheers, for every 
Ecglishman felt at the moment that the successful accomplishment of 





such an enterprise more, far more than counterbalanced the tremendous 
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works, and foes to progress and civilization which were ga- 
thered around im in such menacing array on all sides. Soon after 11 
o’clock their Majesties the Emperor and Empress embarked in their barge 
and went on board the Royal yacht. Again there was the same saluting, 
and the Renown and Royal Albert astonished the population 
of Cherbourg, naval and military, by each di ing a sailor meaties 
mastheads in their neat white dresses, ng almost like smal 

lay: moved their hats and 
flags, now giving vent to a cheer, w only reached those 
water faintly, and fee Ben As their Imperial Majes- 
thes f the of squadron there arose such 
ly nch, however, did with their 

ns what they did not like to do with their voices, and as the stately 
faglish salute came forth, they thuadered out their three tremendous 
sal a vigour that was terrible, and the smoke of which on @ 
calm Sammer morning hid everything from view. Half-past 11 was the 
time fixed for the squadron to get under weigh, and 12 o’clock for the 
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starboard line, some 80 was composed of the Re- 
nown, the Diadem and the Racoon. In Lching: Fig nate gv Bond 
toward the western entrance, just as the Emperor and Empress, quitting 
and standing on the poop 
to her Majesty, and the Royal yacht 
started. As she moved along under the guns of the French fleet, the 
from the decks into the shrouds, and the salute began again 
th the most stunning uproar, making the vessels rock , and, fill- 
ing the air with smoke enough to choke the most seasoned veteran. It 
was a grand sight, but it seemed not a little dangerous also, The forts 
began salating, and the terrific din of 1,500 guns going at once made 
of command impossible, while the smoke hung as solid as a wall. 
Between the intervals of the salute the cheers were loud and even hearty 
as the Royal yacht, cleaving her her 4 through the smoke, rashed past 
the lines of the English vessels, which were tearing and slashing through 
the foam at a great rate. The instant the Queen had taken the lead the 
English began the return from the heaviest guns of the frigates and line- 
of battle ships, with such a number of 68-pounders as made all withio 
ten miles earnestly wish the ee compliments at an end. 
Her Majesty reached Osborne House, on the same evening. We add 
a few further particulars of the events that took place after her depar- 
ture. — 


THE GREAT DOCK NAPOLEON. 

At half-past 12 o’clock yesterday, to tne moment, the appointed pro- 
menade had terminated, the ing of the cannon and the cheers of the 
multitude announced that the Emperor had entered his grand naval ar- 
senal by the “ Porte du Midi.” This portion of the ceremonies was ad- 
mirably a oy | Ld In a few minutes after en- 
tering within the precincts of the fortress, his Majesty and the Empress 
were seen passing under a triumphal arch, which had been erected for the 
occasion. From the arch the Emperor and the Empress passed to the 
Imperial tent, to which no persons unconnected with the housebold of 
the family of the Emperor could obtain admission, By the side of this 
imperial tent was erected a tribune most tastily and richly decorated, 
and into this none but ladies of the highest rank, native and foreigners, 
were introduced, whilst near to their balcony were to be seen, in the red 
uniform of Eogland, Gen. Codrington, Gen. Williams ae hero of Kars), 
and some other officers of the line as well as of the English militia. There 
were about the same place to be seen, as I was informed, Sir Denman 
Norreys and about twenty members of the House of Commons. 

At a quarter to one o’clock the Emperor and Empress, arm-in-arm, 
were recognised coming out of .he Imperial tent, and beginning to de- 
scend the magnificently decorated “ rampe’’ which led from the edge of 
the dock dowa to the very bottom, where remained the only portion of 
this magnificent work not yet completed—the deep hollow in the solid 
rock in which were to be deposited the coins of the mperor, and the en- 
graved record of that day—the completion of the “ Basin Napoleon III.” 

In a few minutes after the Emperor had descended to the bottom of 
the dock, and that the members of his Court had time to gather around 
him, the depositing of the last stone was completed—“ The Dock Napo- 
leon ILL” was finished! And as the Emperor turned to ascend, the 
cheers of the multitude were repeated with d vigour and still 
warmer enthusiasm, whilst loud salvos of artillery from all the batteries 
of the forts announced that one of the great thoughts of “the foremost 
man of all this world” was now a realized fact.—* 2 . “ 
The Emperor sat for some time awaiting the explosion of an artificial 
mine, which was ty admit a larger body of water than came at first pour- 
ing in. Here, however, was the only portion of the day’s proceedings in 
which there could be remarked anything like a coup manqué. The mine 
that had been constructed had become saturated from the water which 
peut through the imperceptible chinks in the temporary flood gates. 

he consequence was the mine failed ; and the instant this accident was 
discovered the Emperor, Empress and suite proceeded on the tour of in- 
spection through the ateliers. 

The flooding of the dock commenced at ten minutes to one o’clock in 
the day, and at a quarter past five the thunders of all the guns from the 
fortifications announced to the city of Cherbourg that the work was done 
—the “immersion” was complete. Then followed the launching of the 
Ville de Nantes into the new dock, an operation most happily performed, 
and its success was announced by cheers and repeated salvos of artillery. 
Then the day’s work was over, luckily completed without the slightest 
accident to mar the happiness of the day. 
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INAUGURATION OF THE STATUE OF NAPOLEON. 


Before leaving Cherbourg for Brest the Emperor inaugurated the sta- 
tue of Napoleon L., amid great enthusiasm. The following remarks oc- 
curred in his speech upon the occasion :— 

“ Tt seems to be a —_ of my destiny to accomplish, by pence, the 
great desigas of the Emperor conceived by him during war. His princi- 
ay obtain their triumph at the present day by the force of reason. It 

thus, for instance, that the question of the freedom of the seas has in 
our time been solved. Posterity, indeed, will always be found to real- 

ideas of a great man. But, whilst we refer these great results to 
the designs of Napoleon [., we must also do justice to the efforts which 
had been made by preceding governments, not only by that of Louis 
XVL, but as far back as Louis XIV. The present government, relying 
on the support of the will of the great masses of the nation, does not 
wage war except when it is forced to defend the national honour and the 
great interests of the people. Let us continue in this course without dis- 
traction : lev us continue to develope in peace the resources of our coun- 
try ; let us invite foreigners to visit us as friends, and not as rivals ; and 
let us show that France is a nation in which confidence and unity reign, 
and that maintaining such internal union as resists all the passionate im- 
pulses of the day, she abides mistress of herself, obedient only to the dic- 
tates of honour and reason.” : 

SSS 
ENGLAND’S ROAD TO RUIN. 

The commercial and industrial prosperity of Great Britain, in the face 
of the gigantic discouragements it has encountered of late years, is one 
of the marvels of the age. Though for the last four years tried as no 
other nation ever was tried, by an uninterrupted series of expensive 
wars waged simultaneously in the most distant quarters of the globe, 
from all we can er she was never more prosperous than at the pre- 
sent moment. The tables of the Board of Trade just published show 
that her exports bave already nearly recovered from the last Autumn’s 
crisis, although the shipments to the United States and Australia are in- 
considerable, Notwithstanding the depressed condition of these two 
great markets, which must soon revive, the reduction of shipments for 
the month of June last was leas than five per cent. 

result shows how, by her constant multiplication of new channels 
of trade, she renders herself independent of any that may chance for a 
time to be partially or entirely closed. 

Her shipping appears to have increased in a still larger proportion, 
and may well astonish the most sanguineffreejtrader. The total tonnage 
which in 1843 entered into and cleared out of the ports of the United 
ag ao in the foreign trade was 9,824,562 tons ; in 1857 it had risen to 
no less than 23,178,782 tons; and it is most interesting to know that 
the greater ion of this extraordinary increase has taken place since 
the re of the Navigation Laws, In 1848 the aggregate tonnage ea- 
tered into and cleared out bad risen to 13,306,626 tons—so that in the 
Jast ten years of abolished restrictions the increase bas been close upon 
10,000,000 tone. During the same period the coasting trade has increased 
from 22,133,000 tons to 27,065,000 tons. 

It is in the face of such results of free trade as these that some of our 
contemporaries clamour for more stringent navigation laws. 

The more liberal commercial system which England has been cultivat- 
ing for some years past, is also gradually giving to her the transporta- 
tion of ta, which formerly was an important branch of the Ame- 
rican shipping trade. From a retura of the total number of emigrants 
from the United Kingdom to America,’during the past three years, just 











blished, it appears that in 1855 the number was 121,801, of whom 

sailed in British ships; in 1856 it was 129,093, of whom 31,199 

in British ships ; in 1857 it was 148,648, of whom 50,000 sailed in 
British ships. Thus it will be perceived that the proportion taken 


Ee Sane decreasing. 
Wi o Raginnd hes besa experting almost as largely as ever during 


the she has im) more | ef many of the necessaries 
of life which ‘America might readil supily,if the talent and capital ab- 
stracted from its natural channels by the artificial heat of our protective 


were imports of wheat 
the six months have been 2,268,368 — against 1,274,199 quar- 
ters et of flour they have been 2,328,724 cwts., against 1,065,648 
cewts. ; of rice they have been 1,726,935 cwts. against 928,209 cwts. ; and 
of cape 1,226,392 cwts. against $19,639 cwts.; cotton, raw, from the 
United States, 4,575,616 ewts. ego 4,046,324 ; hemp, 168,750 against 
United St i with he skill, cheaper Perry ne oe part of he 

tates, . any 0! e 
globe, and in Lataled sbunlinhes. The wheat, and flour imports 


ve doubled, and toes quadrupled. 
Thus it will be that England not only sells where she can 
sell dearest, but she bays where she can buy cheapest, and all the world 


its by her prosperity. Her imports increase passu with her ex- 
ee AA what our peenediben friends call “ the fame to ruin,” she finda 
& remarkably pleasant road to travel.—Evening Post, August 23. 
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A Spy at Cuersoure.—The London correspondent of the Manchester 
Examiner writes :—“ No doubt the Emperor Napoleon is perfectly aware 
of the fact, that, in our Ordaance Office, there are plans of the works at 
Cherbourg quite as accurate and complete as will be that model which 
it is said he is to nt to our Queen. No thanks for this to the French 
authorities, for they were obtained by the skill, the patience, and the 
tact of one of our engineer officers. Two or three years ago, you might 
have met at one of the hotels of that town an English gentleman who 
seemed one of the idlest of mortals, and at the same time one of the most 
eccentric in his tastes. It was difficult to understand why a man, who 
really seemed to have nothing to do—whose time was passed in strolling 
in cafés and in lounging—should have selected so dull a place as Cher- 
bourg for the very protracted stay he made. No professional object 
could, it would seem, have taken him there, for no one ever saw anything 
in his hands but a walking stick ; and although it is true that he did oc- 
casionally smoke a cigar now on this bastion and now on that ravelin, no 
one ever saw him take the trouble to make anything like a tour of the 
enceinte, and amongst the visitors to the port none were so incurious as to 
the works going on. And yet all the time that man was making a plan 
of the works. His harmless-looking walking-stick was a yard measure. 
As he trailed it listlessly up and down, it was dolog its work. A pocket 
instrument measured every angle when no one’s eye was upon him. 
And thus, by visiting in succession during many months, every portion 
of the fortifications, and combining his notes, our countryman had at last 
the satisfaction of placing in the hands of the military authorities that 
complete and accurate survey of the fortificatioas of Cherbourg which 
they now possess.’ 


Tue Perits or tHe “ AGAMEmNon.’’—In this later and hardly less me- 
morable voyage of the Agamemnon to Valentia, and of the Ni to New- 
foundland, it is remarkable to note the equally romantic incidents on 
their way, strewn more or less thickly along the watery pathway of the 
adventurous navigat Harbing of success there were in abun- 
dance, happy omens swift and swarming, visible, even audible in the 
clicking deflections of the miraculous needles of the electric telegraph— 
absolutely unmistakeable evidences of the marvellous current being 
throughout, to the last moment, uninterrupted. But together with these 
testimonies of success—there were threatenings of disaster perpetually 
hovering about the bows and the sides of the Agamemnon. Alter splicing 
the cable in lat. 52 deg. 8 min. N. long., 32 deg. 27 min. W., at a distance 
of 816 miles from her destination, there is the startling record, on that 








first day of the paying out of the cable—the 29th of July—that she had | P' 


to stop, ——- two hours, to splice it anew, a defective place being 
clearly discernible. During the night following the day after, the mo- 
tion of the vessel is said very seriously to have endangered the fast un- 
coiling line of what is truly now the veritable Sea Serpent. Another day, 
says the log-book, “ barometer falling ;”’ and, a few hours afterwards, 
a wt threatening appearance of the weather.” Next evening the alarm 
— ‘al 

astern of the A ”?one of the most imminent risksof all! Even 
after changing to the last coil, there comes the horrid intimation, threat- 
ening destruction, as it were, in the eleventh hour—* Several whales 
near Agamemnon.” In spite of all which, in spite of wind, and waves, 
and weather, and blundering vessels having nothing to do with the 
expedition, and last, not least, in spite of the monsters of the deep 
—we all know the glorious result, we need hardly finish the sen- 
tence—the grand work of a few days is triumphantly completed! 





Tue New Inpian Councrt.—The selection of seven members of the 
Conrt of Directors of the East India Company for the new India Council 
took place on the 9th inst. in Leadenhall-street. The successful candi- 
dates were Mr. C. Mills, of the banking firm of Glyn, Mills, and Co., and 
senior director of the India Company ; Capt. J. Shepherd, lately Depu- 
ty-Master of the Trinity House, and Governor of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, both of which appointments he has resigned for his present office ; 
Mr. Elliot Maenaghten, formerly of the Indian bar, and ex-Chairman 
of the India Company ; Sir J. W. Hogg, late Member for Honiton, and 
twice Chairman of the Company ; Mr. R. D. Mangles, Member for Guild- 
ford, and last year Chairman of the Company ; Mr. W. J. Eastwick, for- 
merly captain in the military service of the Company ; and Mr. H. T. 
Prinsep, formerly Government Secretary in Calcutta, and afterwards 
member of Council. The unsuccessful candidates were Mr. Astell and 
Col. Sykes, together with the five directors who held seats as nominees 
of the Government—Sir F. Currie, Sir H. Rawlinson, Mr. J. P. Wil- 
loughby (the member for Leominster) Sir H. Vivian, and Sir G. Pollock. 
The Government have now to appoint eight members to make up the 
total Council of 15, which must be constituted by the Ist of September, 
when the East India Company will cease to exist. Sir John Lawrence, 
who is now on his passage home, has been offered and has accepted a 

lace in the new Indian Council. It is stated that Sir H. Rawlinson and 

r. Willoughby will also be among the members nominated by her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, -_— 

‘HE “ Times” TRESPASSING ON THE “ Mornin Post.”—The marriage of 
Lady Margaret Butler, eldest daughter of the Countess of Glengall, with 
Lieut.-Col. the Hon. R. Charteris, son of the Earl of Wemyss and March, 
and brother of Lord Elcho, is to be solemnised to-day at St. George’s, 
Hanover-square.—The marriage of Lord Worsley, M. P., eldest son of 
the Earl of Yarborough, and Lady Victoria Alexandrina Hare, daughter 
of the late and sister of the present Earl of Listowell, is to take place to- 
morrow.—The dar appointed for the marriage of Lady Hester Browne, 
daugbter of the Marchioness (Dowager) of Sligo, with Lieut.-Col the 
Hon. S. F. Carew, brother and heir presumptive of Lord Carew, is Sa- 
turday next, the 7th inst.—Lady Kathleen Ponsonby, daughter of the 
late and sister of the present Earl of Bessborough, is to be marrial on 
Monday, the 9th inst., to Mr. Tighe, nephew of the Right Hon. V. F. 
Tighe.—The marriage, already announced in our colamas, of Majer R. 
J. Lindsay (Scots Fusileer Guards) with the Hon. Miss Jones Loyd,only 
child of Lord and Lady Overstone, will not take place until eaily in 
November.—The day is not yet fixed for the celebration of the marriage 
of Viscount Valletort, eldest son of the Earl and Countess of Nount- 
Edgcumbe, and Lady Katherine Hamilton, fourth daughter of the Mar- 

uis and Marchioness of Abercorn.—It is stated that the marrige of 
Lora Abercromby with the Hon. Julia Duncan, daughter of Vicount 
and Viscountess Duncan, will take place in October next.—The mariage 
of Viscount Grey de Wilton, eldest son of the Earl and Countess @ Wil- 
ton, with Lady Elizabeth Craven, eldest daughter of the Earl and Coun- 
tess Craven, is to take place on the 10th inst., at St. George’s, Hatover- 
square.—London Times, August 4. 


Keerine up Toe Famity Tirte vy Inpia.—We understand thit Sir 
Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy has invested twenty-five lacs of rapees in the Four 
per Cents for the due maintenance of the title which has becom¢here- 
ditary in his family. The interest of this sum, amounting to “ £0,000 
a Pe is entailed upon the future successors to the baronetc), who 
will be required to aseame the patronymic of its founder. The mansion 
at Mazagon is in like manner entailed, and Western India will, wetrust, 
never be without a Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy, inheriting, alike tle vir- 
tues and fortune of the good old man still with us, who has won te ap- 
any of his country and the favour of her Majesty the Queen.—_Bom- 





Fiat Biaspnemy, axp Sager Bomsast.—Mr. Joseph Hoxie, wh was 
greatly and properly affected by the magnitude of the occasion, was the 
next speaker. fie eulogised the success of the Atlantic Telegaph as 
the greatest work of all time—told the sailors they had had a gre hand 


ble seriously endangered by an American schooner passing close | J 








in it—that Cyrus W. Field was the modern Moses, who had stretched 
forth the rod of science over the waters of the Atlantic—had created a 
way through the channels of the great deep—had 8 path forthe 
immortal mind to walk through its depths—not slowly, as the children 
of Israel went, for we Americaus were fast men, while they, the Israe. 
lites, were old fogies. We went with the speed of lightning, while th 

jer eles te By Aa ena To the crew of the 

iagara he would say that, as the Great, pointing to his ch 
soldiers said, “‘ Of these men, while they live, will the world say, behold, 
that is one of the army of Italy.” So of you, my friends, will our coun. 
trymen say, W you may go, “ There is one of the men who laid 
ae Telegraph.” —“ Times’ ” report of entertainment given to the crew 
“« Niagara. —— 

Fresu From BeLcravia.—A Belgravian Lady was expecting two vi- 
sitors, The one was her Paseyite confessor—the other her solicitor, 
There was a double knock, a palpitating pause, and the servant appeared 
at the drawing-room door. The Lady, anxious to learn the truth, trem. 
— inquired, “ if it was the professional gentleman ?” 

“No, Marm,” was the flunkey’s rough reply, “it’s the confessiona) 
gent.” — Punch, 








ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
Qt0Rt OPERATIC SEASON.—THE UNDERSIGNED HAS THE HONOUR TO ay. 
nounce that he proposes opening the Academy of Music for a brief Operatic Season on 

AUGUST 30, 1858. 
For this short season he proposes producing several 
NEW VOCALISTS, 

as well as OPERAS NEVER BEFORE GIVEN 

in America. Full particulars will be given in f " 





MAX MARETZEK, 


QBrors PEPITA GASSIER.—The public are fully in- 
formed that the above-named wor)d-renowned Vv upon her way to Havana, where 
she is aged at the Tacon Theatre, will Tae ag the honour of og her appearance 
for a limited number of nights in THE ACADEMY OF MUSIC, in a few of her most cele- 
brated characters. MAX MARETZ&K. 


UIGI STEFFANI.—The Public are seomesteal) informed that 
this eminent Primo Tenore from the San Uarlos at Nap and Ld Seale at Milan, upoa 
his way to Havana, where he is engaged at the Tacon Theatre, wiil shortly have the 

of makio his appearance for a limited number of nigh's in THE ACADEMY UF MUSIC, in 
8 few of his most celebrated characters. MAX MARETZ&K. 











M4™MorH SACRED CONCERTS.—In consequence of the un 
ralleled success which has up to the present time atteaded the Mammoth Musical Fes- 
tivals the management are ind to announce again . 
THREE MAMMOTH SACRED CONCERTS to be given on 
Sunday, August 29, at Jones’ Wood, 

Three Sacred Concerts will be given oy the SAME SUPERB ORCHESTRA which has pre- 
Yiensly teenstated the works of the GREAT SERIOUS COMPOSERS at these mammoth 
vi 
CONDUCTORS. 

CARL ANSCHUTZ. MAX MARETZEK, 
THEO. THOMAS, ANGELO TORRIANT, 
E. ——., J. MOSENTHAL. ¢. PROK. 
THE CALCIUM LIGHT, furnished by Professor Grant, will splendidly illuminate the 


grounds and the avenues a to them. 
ADMISSION TWENTY FIVE CENTS. 
Children under twelve years of age, accompanied by their parents, admitted free. The 
railroad cars on the Secoud and Third avenues will run every minute. Steamboats from the 
foot of Broome and Tenth streets threughout the day. 





HE CELEBRATED ABBOTT COLLECTION of Egyptian Anti- 

quities, containing Three Thousand Objects ; the most saa au ve, and instruc- 
tive exbibition in the city, is open, day and evening, at the Stuyvesant Institute, 669 Broad- 
way. Admission, Twenty-five Cents. 
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THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 
Meeting of British Residents. 
To Epwarp Mortimer ARCHIBALD, Esq., 
H.B.M. Consul for the State of New York. 


Sir,—We, the Peg ry tfally aes you to call a meeting of the 
English, Scotch, Irish, Welsh, and British Colonial residents in this City, for the 

of giving public expression to their sentiments on the successful com- 
pletion of the ArLantic TeLeGRapu, and of de ining on an appropriate 
mode of celebrating the same. 


J.C. Beares M. D., Pres. &t. George's Soc’y. 8. Stoane, Pres. Friendly Sons of St. Patrick. 
Apa Nornis, Pres. St. Andrew’ s Sociciy. Wa. Migs. Pres. St. David's Society. 


E. W. Sargent’ Richard Bell, Ramsay Crooks, Robdt. B. Bags, 
Joseph Fowler, David L. Roberts, Danol. L. Jones, ‘aiter Magee, 
Richard O’Gorman, John McClure, H. E. Pellew, W. BR. Rowalds, 
George Adiard, Philip Pritchard, . Wat John P. Jones, 
Kawand iP . i Beptimus Crook ra oy 
w. 4 » ervon, ptimus es A. Jones, 
Gritth W. Griffith, m. Patton, Wm. Young, 
Ricbard Ironi, James H. Prout, Joba F. Johnston, Wu? nanos 
rt on, Henry Eyre, Richmond Jaffray, Robert Craig, 
Geo. Crui James Ji dam S8tod: 3. W. Cameron, 
E. F. Saunders n, E. 8, Jaffray, James F. White, James § 
Augustus Wiggin, R. C. Fergusson, Richard Bainbridge, Arthur Kendall, 
Benj. F. Dawson, E. B. Strange, James B. Cochran, Jobn G. Dale. 





In compliance with the foregoing requisition, I hereby call and 


aest the 
English, 


itch, Irish, Welsh, and British Colonial residents in this City, to as 
semble at NrsLo’s SaLoon, on Monpay EvEnina, 30th inst, at half-past seven 
o’clock, for the purpose above mentioned. 


E. M. Arcursap, H. B. M. Consul. 
New York, August 26th, 1858. 





Marrtep.—On the 17th of August, at St. Paul’s Church, Detroit, by the Rt. 
Revd. the ——— Michigan, CuarLes Hutcutnson, Esq., Barrister, of Lon- 
me Canada, to Frances Mary Porrat, eldest daughter of William W. Street, 


Marriep.—In 7 * on Saturday, Aug. 21, at St. Luke’s Church, Clinton 
avenue, by the Rev. J. W. Diller, Roperr Batnsrines to Marraa, fourth 
daughter of Joseph Smith, Esq., Surgeon, Clapham, London, 


TELE ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 28, 1858. 

















Three Days Ago, in London: Peace in China. 

The début of the Atlantic Telegraph bas been a brilliant one. The 
unexpected information that the war with the Chinese is brought to a 
close inaugurates it. Long may it escape all the perils of the vasty deep, 
and serve to bring us tidings so satisfactory and sd honourable to our 
mother country. The tale may soon be told. By way of Valentia and 
Newfoundland, and under London date of Wednesday, we learned on 
Thursday that the Commissioner of the Emperor of China had concluded 
a Treaty of Peace with Lord Elgin and Baron Gros, by which all our 
demands are conceded, and the costs of the war are to be reimbursed to 
France and Great Britain. Embassies are also to be established at Pekin. 
—We shall find, we hope, that the Emperor’s authority extends through- 
out the flowery kingdom ; but on this point we must not be too sanguine. 
There is sufficient cause for congratulation in the settlement on such & 
basis as is stated ; and we only note, in connection with it, the difficulty 


of foreseeing the course of events. At Canton, it was thought that a large 


naval and military demonstration would overawe the natives. On the 
contrary, the Cantonese made an obstinate resistance. It was antici- 


pated that the Emperor would be untouched by the capture of his forts 
on the Peiho. Just the reverse ; he gives way at the fortunate moment, 
and saves us a world of expenditure. 


By the same medium, we hear from Bombay, to the 19th of July, the 
accounts representing that all tended to the final suppression of the mu- 
tiny. There is work however yet to be done ; although it would not be 


inconsistent with Indian character, were we to find combined efforts 
against us as suddenly abandoned, as they have been perseveringly set 
on foot. So might it be! 


A Fortnight Since, in Great Britain. 
We revert to the mail of the 14th inst. ; for the tit-bits of news a few 


hours old cannot, even when the Telegrams come regularly Westward, 
fill up our space usually devoted to home affairs. Yet is there little to 
be said. Our gracious Queen, safely returned from’ the pomps and pa- 
rades of Cherbourg, left Gravesend on the 10th, in her favourite yacht 
for Antwerp, and thence had proceeded on an informal visit to her eldest 
daughter, the Prussian Princess, at Potsdam. Political speculation fol- 
lows, as usual, the footsteps of Royalty ; but we are sure that the great 
majority of our readers will see no need for attributing to state policy 





this interchange of domestic affection. 
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The Cherbourg visit is over, and we find many persons and many jour- 
nalists coming round to our opinion, that far more importance was at- 
tached to the completion of that famous port, and to the consequent 
fétes, and our Sovereign’s attendance at them, than sound judgment 
would seem to warrant. The royal and imperial speeches on the occa- 
sion are altogether bare of point ; one solitary phrase, used by Louis Na- 

leon and touching “ the freedom of the seas,” being absolutely unin- 
telligible in its vagueness.* The Western Sebastopol, if ever we should 
go to war with France again, will do no more than Toulon and Cadiz 
and Brest and Cherbourg itself have done many a time in the days 
of the Nelsons and Pellews and Trowbridges—it will shelter a 
blockaded fleet. We devote considerable space to-day to her Majesty’s 
visit, because the scene appears to have been eminently pictaresque. 
So far as politics are concerned, we rank it with the Czar’s Coronation 
at Moscow, much discussed, but doomed to be forgotton so soon as grave 
events engrossed us. If any impressions were left upon the French 
mind, it must have been that our maritime eupremacy is likely to remain 
unchallenged. The London Times, we observe, tired possibly of predict- 
ing war with France and stimulating ill-will, falls back upon the suc- 
cess of the Atlantic Telegraph as a counteracting event. There is, as 
all the world perceives, a certain appositeness in this concurrence, which 
serves to turn a pretty phrase. Beyond this, there is nothing in it. 
The jealousy which the Albion has exhibited towards the ruler of 
the French during these several years past remains just where it 
was; but the fluctuations in the British mind, as reflected in the 
newepapers, have been many and not unamusing. We can afford to 
stand still and watch them, without trimming our own sails, convinced 
as we are that never since the little British Isles drew upon them the no- 
tice of the world, have they stood in a prouder, firmer, and more endur- 
ing attitude than they do at this moment. And yet it seems that our 
national love of abusing ourselves so far bedims eyes usually clear- 
sighted, that we have one of the most intelligent of New York Editors, 
now on a tour in England, writing to his paper: “ this Cherbourg de- 
monstration is one of the many symptoms which indicate the gradual 
gravitation of England towards a secondary position among the na- 
tions.” Good gracious! 





Yesterday, in London. 

Ere we went to press yesterday, a still stronger proof was afforded of 
the perfect working of the submarine Telegraph. A few items, bearing 
the current date of the day, were exbibited on the Bulletin boards of the 
newspaper offices, and though they were not momentous in import, their 
receipt caused no slight flutter. The news from China is confirmed, with 
a statement that all foreign powers are to share the opened trade, and 
that the Christian religion is to be tolerated. Better and better. 





The Atlantic Telegraph; Honour to Whom Honour is Due. 

The shout of gladness still goes up throughout the length and breadth 
of this Continent ; nor is it doubtful that the public rejoicings in many 
places, on Wednesday next, September 1, will be heightened and intensi- 
fied by the opportune arrival of intelligence from the far East, as an- 
nounced on Thursday last to applauding myriads in this city. Doubts 
had grown out of delay. It was said that the electricians were in an up- 
roar ; and that though the interchange of complimentary platitudes be- 
tween the powers that be was adroitly managed, the receipt of bond fide 
news, that dear delight of our over-fed public, was a luxury not to be 
counted on. But the bulletin from China has dissipated the gathering 
clouds. It has not escaped watchful orators and penmen, that the first 
general message is one of peace ; and with this fair omen to stimulate us 
on all hands, the roar of gratulation acquires force as it goes. 

And what shall be said of Mr. Cyrus W. Field, dubbed by universal 
acclaim as the founder of all this feast of good things? Must we not de- 
spair of lighting on a complimentary phrase or epithet, that has not been 
already pressed into his service and done to death? We could not in- 
deed, with due regard to truth and decency, echo all the extravagant 
utterances spoken or written in honour of this enterprising, shrewd, and 
most indefatigable gentleman. We would not, for instance, take part in 
the preposterousness of a Mr. Increase Sumner, who in a speech made at 
Great Barrington, placed Mr. Field on the same footing with Cadmus, Gali- 
leo, Columbus, Newton, and Washington!! Neither would werival the pro- 
fane and groteeque conceptions of Mr. Joseph Hoxie, who, before the assem- 
bled crew of the Niagara, declared that Mr. Field was ‘“ the modern Moses, 
who had stretched forth the hand of Science over the waters of the Atlan- 
tic! !’ We limit ourselves to offering the sincerest congratulations to the 
one person who, above all others, hoped againsthope. Furthermore, should 

he escape un-spoilt and unhurt from this avalanche of panegyric— 
“ enough to press a royal merchant down ”—beneath which his enthn- 
siastic countrymen are bent upon burying him, we shall entertain a 
higher opinion of him than ever.—As for the success itself, we are hear- 
tily glad of it, and think it in all respects worthy of the coming jubilee— 
albeit we cannot believe that every man, through its magnetic influence, 
is destined to make his private fortune, or that international goodwill is 
to be thereby established henceforth and forever. Not being wholly 
given up to what the papers call “ the wildest excitement,” and being in 
possession of some files of those same records of passing events, we can- 
not forget that nearly all parts of this Union were in electric telegraphic 
communication during a recent period of unexampled commercial dis- 
tress, and that Paris, and London and St. Petersburg were, or might have 
been under the same restraining guardianship, whilst the late bloody 
Russian war was at its height. Heaven be thanked, the lines have now 
fallen in pleasant places; but don’t flatter yourselves on that account 
that the millennium is come! 

Is it the mere spirit of opposition then, that forbids our joining in full 
chorus with our brethren? Or, is it that we are slightly nettled at the 
appropriation, by Brother Jonathan, of nearly all the glory bestowed 
upon this great achievement? That matters not. Let us look to the 
facts of the case ; and begin by expressing a hope that future historians 
will not limit themselves to our American contemporaries, when they 
are tracing this interesting record. It is natural enough, in national 
as in animal life, that every cock should crow his loudest on his own 
Gunghill ; but the candid enquirer will extend his views a little fur- 
ther. Great Britain is often accused of securing the lion’s share 
of profit, whatever she may achieve in partnership. The last 
few years, and the last few weeks, show pretty plainly that she 
does not engross praise in the same proportion. If we believe Paris and 
New York journalists, she can neither fight without Gallicallies, or yoke 
Science to her chariot wheels without aid from the United States. Mr. 
Field, we are glad to own, takes every fitting opportunity of setting this 
matter in its true light. The same may be said of Captain Hudson, of 
the Niagara. The Chamber of Commerce also, in its voted Resolutions, 
has done justice to all parties, while unobjectionably limiting itself in 
the way of testimonial to those who most naturally claim its regard. 
With these exceptions, the general eye ere regards this Atlantic Tele- 
graph as the embodiment of United States’ genius, skill, daring, and 
liberality. Bear in mind then a few facts. Mr. Cyrus Field is not the 
Alpha and Omegs of this inter-oceanic bond. 

The merit of originating the schemie as a feasible one belongs, we ima- 
gine, as much to Mr. Gisborne, an English engineer now in Newfound- 





land, as to any other individual whatever. The merit of fostering it be- 
longs in the first place to the local government of that Colony, and in the 
next place to the British government, without whose aid the accomplish- 
ment would have been indefinitely postponed, and without whose exam- 
ple the authorities at Washington would not have assigned a national 
vessel for this service. It is probably no exaggeration to say that four- 
fifths of the capital invested were supplied from our side of the Atlantic. 
It is certain that the great cable itself was manufactured in England; 
that either terminus is on British soil ; that the Chief Engineer and nearly 
all his Assistants hail from the mother country ; that Prof. Hughes, of whom 
we hear so much in posse, is not only a Briton but an Ancient Briton ; that 
four out of the five men-of-war employed sail under the Banner of St. 
George ; and lastly, that, but for the vigilant and careful guidance of Com- 
ma.der Dayman, of H.M.S. Gorgon, the U.S. frigate Niagara might to this 
day be gyrating in the limbo of oceanic space, unable to extricate herself 
by compass. When we add to this that, half-a-dozen years ago, we had 
solved the submarine experiment, by laying wires from Dover to Calais, 
and that subsequently, the Irish Channel, the Black Sea, the Mediterranean, 
and other waters, have been the theatre of successive successes, it will be 
acknowledged that Mr. Cyrus W. Field is not quite a Galileo, as Mr. In- 
crease Sumner terms him, or a modern Moses, in the irreverent words of 
Mr. Hoxie. Immense credit is due to him, and he ought to profit largely 
by his admirable tact. Still, we hold that his rank is not in the first 
flight of men of genius. 

Since the above was in type, the Chamber of Commerce has most li- 
berally included our countrymen in its proposed testimonials, 





The Great Event: a British Meeting. 

It will be seen by an Advertisement elsewhere, that certain members 
of our British community have requested her Majesty’s Consul to convene 
them together, that so they may speak out their hearty congratulations 
on the completion of the Atlantic Telegraph, and determine upon e 
suitable mode of celebrating it. Need we say that Niblo’s Saloon on 
Monday evening ought to be crowded with participants in the general 
rejoicing? We anticipate no less, The gathering is not, however, in- 
tended in any way to prevent sach share in the more general festivities 
of Wednesday, as may accord with the taste of individuals and the deci- 
sion of the Managers of our various national Societies. What the Festi- 
val will be, it is hard to predict ; but the claimants to take part in the 
procession are innumerable, some having an eye even to the profitable 
puffing of their wares. 

Shall we be pardoned for making one suggestion to the gentlemen who 
may draw up the Resolutions which are to be presented to the Meeting 
on Monday? All around us is an atmosphere of hyperbole ; addresses 
are full of the gymnastics of rhetoric. Might it not be well to let those 
that emanate from us be as concise and direct as possible? 





British American Progress: a Word to Canada. 

That portion of our public, which bas the mind to reflect upon the fa- 
ture political development of the American Continent, is struck by a 
strange contrariety, when it looks, as it is now doing, in the direction ot 
British America. At the first glance, what magnificent and elevating 
topics reward our curiosity! The question of the future government of 
the Hudson's Bay Territory, and of the Settlements or Colonies of Red 
River, British Columbia, and Vancouver’s Island ; the Federation of all 





the British North American Provinces ; the Intercolonial-Railway ; the 
continuation of the Grand Trunk line to the Pacific coast; the seat of 
the Canadian Capital ; and the Telegraphic Cable connecting Newfound- 
land with Ireland ; these are all subjects that must arrest attention, and 
fill the mind of every lover of civilisation, whether he live on one or the 
other side of that boundary line which divides a limited monarchy from 
a Republic. Weare tempted toexclaim, “ Of what a gigantic political 
outgrowth this land is the parent! What a country of megatheria and 
giants!” No wonder that British America never occupied so prominent 





a position on the world’s canvas, as it occupies at this present moment. 
But does not truth compel us to add, that a closer inspection, a more 
rigid scrutiny, reveals a shaded side of this brilliant picture? Of the Bri- 
tish American family, Canada is by far the most influential member. It 
is emphatically the “‘ Empire Province ;” and its name is not unfrequently 
used as a synonym for the whole region on the Northern portion of this 
continent, covered by the British flag. What then is Canada doing and 
thinking? Is she disciplining herself to play a lofty and generous part, 
in the difficult and critical future which lies before her? We fear to 
answer. The harsh treble of squabbling politicians, whose order of mind 
may best be described as the parochial—the violent criminations and re- 
criminations of rival partisans—the vulgar abuse, in and out of Parlia- 
ment, of a Governor-General for the simple discharge of his duty—the 
personalities in which the antagonism of the Press has, in several in- 
stances, been allowed to merge—warn us not to be too sanguine, and 
fill us with forebodings. The wearisome and scarce intelligible sectional 
and sectarian heats which disturb this great Province, and the all-but 
perpetual Ministerial crises, are too often made the subject of American 
ridicule, in our hearing, for us not to be painfully alive to their exist- 
ence. Reflecting on these things, the current of our thoughts takes a 
different turn, and we needs must feel disappointed at the pigmy pro- 
ductions, the beetles, the infusiora, that have possession of the political 
field. 

We believe that our poraries, the Canadian journalists of all 
parties, who love their country and desire to forward the interests of 
British America, have power to effect a change for the better in these 
matters, and to make the actualities of Canadian public life approximate 
alittle more closely to its possibilities. We would venture then respect- 
fully to recommend them to deal less with the paltrier sort of indivi- 
dualisms, and more with principles. Let them familiarise their neighbours 
with the weighty responsibilities which will ere long devolve upon a 
Canadian citizen. Let them remind their readers that Canada is now, 
asa city set upon a hill ; and that if the hopes breathed by Queen Victoria 
in her latest speech to the British Legislature, “ that this new Colony on 
the Pacific may be but one step in the career of steady progress by which 
her Majesty’s dominions in North America may ultimately be peopled | 
in an unbroken chain from the Atlantic to the Pacific by a loyal and in- 
dustrious population of subjects of the British crown’’—hopes re-echoed 
in thousands of British American hearts—are destined ever to be realised, 
it must be the work of Canada herself. It must be in great measure when 
Canada, outgrowing or moderating her discords touching race, and reli- 
gion, and locality, gives a long pull, a strong pull, and a pull together 
in behalf of interests not local but general—of interests which are every- 
where associated with the broadest currents of eivilisation. 

After the delivery of so serious an animadversion—the motive of which 
will not, we trust, be misunderstood—it is difficult to come down to the 
recorded occurrences of the day. Yet would it be unfair to omit men- 
tion of a new subject of complaint, made against several of the mem- 
bers of the Cartier-Macdonald Administration, which by an ingenious 
shuffle of the cards takes the place of the Macdonald-Cartier Ministry. 
It is simply this. Gentlemen appointed to office under the Crown are 
compelled to resign their seats in Parliament, and appeal to their con- 
stituents, which is tantamount to going through the ceremony of re-elec- 








tion. But this process may be both dangerous and expensive ; and 


everal members of the actual Cabinet have evaded the enactment which 
prescribes it, by a process derogatory, to say the least of it, They 
have availed themselves of a statute, which permits the interchange of 
offices amongst members of an existing Government, without recurring to 
the people—at the hustings. A wise provision perhaps this was ; but 
one which never contemplated the use to which it has now been 
applied. Some of Mr. Cartier’s colleagues were sworn into offices 
—when Mr. Brown and Mr. Galt successively failed to secure their 
footing—other than those which they had previously held, and 
then immediately re-transferred themselves to their original posts. 
This is 9 pure and simple evasion of the spirit of a law, what- 
ever lawyers may determine as to the letter of it. We trast that 
Sir Edward Head did not sanction so discreditable a proceeding; but 
that a march was stolen upon him, as well as upon the public. If his 
Excellency were right in declining to throw the country, oa Mr. Brown’s 
demand, into all the turmoil of a general election, it does not follow.that 
he should have stood in the way between the new office-bearers and the 
public. Whether these M. P. Ps. be or be not afraid to face their consti- 
tuents, does not concern us. What we dislike, is the occasion for evil- 
speaking hereby furnished. But it seems thiat the Courts of Law will have 
to decide upon the legality of this sharp practice. Commdn sense and 
justice have already settled it against the adroit strategists. 

Meantime, rumour runs that four members of the actual Ministry, 
Mesers. Macdonald, Ross, Galt, and Rose, are to proceed to England, to 
confer with the Colonial Office on the grand Federative scheme so often 
spoken of. This would be glad tidings, if we were quite sure that the 
project were not in any way mixed up with the precarious interests of the 
Hudson Pay Company, or the desperate finances of the Grand Trunk. 

Lastly, we notice a call upon her Majesty emanating from our neigh- 
bours, to the effect that she will allow her son and heir to inaugurate, at 
Toronto, in the coming Autumn, the Crystal Palace now in progress for 
the use of the Provincial Exhibition. Cui bono? we would respectfully 
and loyally ask. Would the presence of a youth of seventeen add any 
value to the productive energies of the Province? Would the show be 
grander or better? Rather, would the patronage of the Prince of Wales, 
if the request be granted, give rise to anything better than the display of 
a vulgar and spurious loyalty, which seeks occasion to magnify itself ? 
The increasing love for grand gatherings, and presentations, and fuss and 
and flourish of all kinds, is but a poor proof of our much-vaunted pro- 
gress towards perfection. 

Sir F. W. Williams, the hero of Kars, is at Halifax, his native city. 
He is the guest of the public, and generally féted. 





The Past and the Present; the Mount Vernon Association. 

There is danger—in these days of boisterous acclaim and frequent tes- 
timonial—that the overflow of public feeling towards prominent living 
individuals may drown out memories of the illustrious dead. Therefore 
is it that we select this particular t for r ding our lady readers 
in these United States, that a meritorious national work, wherein they 
should be active participators, is begun but not accomplished. We need 
scarcely speak, as of a novelty, concerning the scheme set on foot by a 
number of patriotic women, for purchasing the estate, the residence, and 
the tomb of George Washington, and securing them ia perpetuity to 
future generations. Neither do we deem it needful to enlarge upon the 
policy of thus embalming such relics, nor upon the gracefulness of this 
mode of effecting the object. We would but urge prompt contributions 
to a fund, which is yet very very far from being adequate to its purpose. 
It would indeed be a lasting disgrace, were Mr. Everett’s noble gift of his 
time and his eloquence on behalf of it to be followed by no practical 
response. A single dollar is not a costly offering. Can you withhold it 
from such a cause ? 





— ————— 


Music and Drama. 


This may be the last opportunity for many months that we shall be privileged 
to compress two departments into one, not merely because the truant editors 
of each will be back again and at their posts, but because the preparations now 
in progress for the campaign Operatic and Theatrical do not suggest brevity, 
or that easy mention of things which isso delightful to an editor. Whilst we 
may, then, let us economise our space. 

It is pretty generally known that Mr. Maretzek opens the Academy of Music 
on Monday next, the 30th instant. His ambition is modest. He expects to lose 
two or three thousand dollars, in a brief season of six weeks. This he thinks he 
can stand, because he needs six weeks of preparation for the Havana. Thus 
then we may thank the Queen of the Antilles for our Autumnal lyre, and for the 
promise of new operas and new singers. 

Of Madame Gassier every one has heard or seen something. For two or three 
years past she has been the delight of the Londoners, in Opera, and in Concert 
under the baton of the superlatively pre-eminent Monsieur Jullien. Her portrait 
has found its way into every paper pretending to keep up with the Art glories 
of the day, and in a roseate condition it has illuminated the title pages of any 
quantity of Polkas and Mazourkas, &c. Madame Gassier, it seems, is a dark- 
eyed Spanish belle. In Havana her success is beyond the suspicion of a doubt. 
Let us hope that her musical talents will make her career equally certain in this 
goodly but somewhat captious City. 

Next to the prima-donna, public interest always centres on the tenor. The 
name of Signor Steffani does not sound familiar. It is not asserted that he has 
made a career, but simply that he is a well-informed young artist with a mag- 
nificent voice, and every qualification for making his way in the affections of the 
ladies—which is nine tenths of the battle. Signor Gassier, about whom it is un- 
necessary to speak, is the baritone, and there is a new basso, whose name has not 
yet been announced. So much for the personnel of the company. Next week 
we shall undoubtedly have more to say on the subject. 

Anticipating the season with her usual energy, Miss Laura Keene opened the 
welcome portais of her hardsome little theatre on Wednesday evening last. 
There was, of course, a magni icent attendance ;—we say of course, because we 
are sure every theatre-goer in New York is pleased to see Miss Keene in her old 
position again—a position which she has fought for with a vigour which might 
have been imitated by many male managers, but was not. The trying times of 
last season, and all the wretchedness, ill-will, and spitefulness which sprang 
from them are, we firmly believe, at an end. 1t will be the fault of the ma- 
nagers themselves if the ensuing season be not one of unparallelled prosperity. 
Already there is a furore on the sufject of theatricals. Every place of amuse- 
ment is literally crowded. At Wallack’s Theatre, where Mr. and Mrs. Florence 
have been playing Protean pieces for eight consecutive weeks, and where one 
would naturally suppose human endurance is at a low ebb, the houses are 
packed, and it is evident to the meanest capacity that Protean pieces and Yan- 
kee gals and Irish boys might go on for another month, with the most accepta- 
ble results to the exchequer. 

There can be no doubt then about the ultimate issue of Miss Keene’s career, 
for her company, if we may place faith in the promise of the playbill, offers 
to be the best and freshest in the City. An admixture and interchange of ar- 
tists has long been needed in our theatres. Actors have become stock-actors in 
more senses than one. They have adhered to their various establishments with 
a tenacity which led to nothing but a weary kind of expectation. We are glad 
to see this state of things broken through. Glancing at Miss Keene’s programme 
we notice the names of Mr. W. R. Blake, Mr. Couldock, and Mr. Sothern, among 
the important additions. Such a trio will give new life and strength to the 
already vigorous elements of Miss Keene’s company. 

The piece selected for the openiog night was Bourcicault’s old Adelphi piece 
called “‘ The Willow Copse.” To call this a high pressure melodrama is to con- 
vey but a weak idea of its character. It is high pressure in the Mississippi sense, 
when safety valves are tied down, and the captain fires up with pitch and 
rosin determined to pass that boat or “ bust.” Mr, Bourcicault is a skilful pi- 
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lot, and succeeds in passing all other Adelphi craft, but it must be confessed | is 


that he goes near “ busting.” The plot is wonderful. It is the stady of a life- 
time. Ata rough glance it appears to be composed of startling sitaations, hav- 
ing no earth!y connection with each other, but cemented together with a com- 
mon element of tears. Fearfal is the anguish, terrific the emotion of the her- 
ine, of the heroine’s father, of the heroine’s friend, of the heroine's confidant, of 
the heroine’s house-dog. Eaormous is the gaiety, stapendous the wit of the 
funnyman, and all that belongs, or relates, or has anything to do with the 
fannyman. Every mortal thing is in the saperlative degree whilst it lasts. 
The piece was excellently played, and obtained an undoubted success. Miss 
Keene, as the heroine, “ piled on” the agony in the most approved fashion, and 
was very much wept at and enjoyed. Mr. Couldock, as the old Father, was ad- 
mirable in every respect. We are glad that this accomplished artist has a fair 
of making himself known to a New York audience. In characters 

of the old English farmer kind, and in others where sterling elocution is needed, 
Mr. Couldock has few equals. Mr. Sothern was, as usual, well dressed, but hard, 
stern, and sulky. Mr. Jefferson came in for the ovation of the evening. He 
was overwhelmed with applause. No low comedian on the American stage can 
compare with this inimitable artist. The barest suggestion of a joke becomes 
uproariously fanny, when squeaked out by his curiously shrill and distinct voice. 
Without Mr. Jefferson in this terrible “ Willow Copse,” the ordeal would have 
been beyond human bearing. It is heavy even with the best of acting, and 
long. Still asa specimen of the sp dically-i prehensible school, it is 
worth witnessing 

Mile. Lamoureux, the principal dancer of the late Ronzani troupe is a member 
of the company here, and delights the patrons of the theatre with the most 
fascinating exhibitions of her skill. 

On Monday Mr. Barton reopens his new Theatre. Mr. Collins is the first 
“ star,” to be followed by Mr. Anderson. Mr. Burton announces that he has 
completed his arrangements with the Lucy Estcott English Opera Troupe. The 
theatre is admirably adapted for musical entertainments, and English Opera 
has always succeeded in New York. 


——ee 
FACTS AND FANCIES. 


‘The Saint John, N. B., News says that there are pne thousand men at 
work on the St. Andrew’s Railroad, and about two thousand on the line 
‘between St. Joba and Shediac.——The Duke d’Aumale has purchased a 
large pnoats the vale of Evesham, where his royal highness, it is 

. intends building a chAteau.——Advices from Venice announce the 
death of the bishop of that diocese, Monsignor Canova, brother of the 
great sculptor.—The Goodwood cup for 1858, prepared by Messrs. Hunt 
and Roskell, and won by Saunterer, is a vase of Etruscan form. Its en- 
richments illustrate Milton’s masque of “ Comus,”’——Regulating time 
allowance for yachts, in racing, by canvas in lieu of tonnage, is 
becoming the mode at Cowes.—tThe presentation by Sir Henry Lytton 
Bulwer of his ambassadorial credentials to the Sultan took place on the 
13th ult., with all due ceremony, and, on the part of Abdul Medjid, a 
most flattering reception of the new minister.——Mr. Robert Daiglish, 
one of the Members for Glasgow, has subscribed £100 for the purchase of 
@ tent to accommodate those who attend on Sundays the preachings on 
Glasgow Green, in connexion with the Abstainers’ Union.——The new 
Canadian Usury Act provides that any rate of interest may hereafter be 
stipulated and exacted. Where no rate is specified the rate is to be six 
percent. Banks are restricted to seven per cent, but may allow any 
rate upon deposits.——That capital little sloop yacht, Ray, has been 
‘bought by Mr. L. M. Rutherford——The Society of Arts has awarded 
oe of two hundred guineas for the best essay on finance to Mr. Ed- 
‘apps, of Bermondsey.—It is said that Capt. Shepherd is about 

to resign the office of governor of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and will 
be succeeded by Mr. Bebrings ; the Earl of Selkirk has been offered the 
of deputy-governor, and Mr. T. Fraser has been appoiated secre- 
.——Halifax, in Yorkshire, which proposes to honour itself by 
erecting a statue to Mr. Frank Crossley in the park which is his gift to 
the town, has commiesioned Mr. Durbam to execute the work——— 
It is a curious fact that in the division list showing who voted for the re- 
solution finally seating Baron Rothschild, and who voted against it, there 
are only two members of the Government in the majority and nine in 
the minority. The two were Mr. Disraeli and Lord H. Lennox. Among 
the nine were Mr. Adderley, Sir H. Cairns, Lord J. Manners, Gen. Peel, 
and Mr. Walpole-——The Rifle Battalion, from Montreal, has had an im- 
mensely fine reception at Portland, whither they went on an excursion. 
The goodwill between the two cities is very marked.——A colossal mar- 
ble statue, raised by pane subscription, to the editor of a newspaper is 
an unusual thing. Yet there is now on view, at Mr. Woodingly’s studio 
in the Hampstead Road, London, such a statue, shortly to be erected in 
honour of Mr. James Steel, late proprietor of the Curlisle Journal, a li- 
beral paper, in the printing office of which he had served his apprentice- 
ship.—Earl Seafield, of the Scotch Peerage, raised to British Peerage, 
has been a representative Peer of Scotland since 1853.——It is stated 
that Mr. Tatton Egerton will shortly retire from the representation of 
North Cheshire in consequence of his failing health. His son, Mr. Wil- 
+raham Egerton, is to be the family and Conservative candidate for the 
vacant seat.——The Bible purchased by the ladies of Halifax, and in- 
tended for Lady Inglis, has been presented to her Ladyship by the Hon. 
S. Cunard, and a deputation of other Nova Scotians, in London,——The 
advertised list of subscriptions towards the Dramatic College exceeds 
£1,000. Messrs. Robson and Emden, Messrs. Shepherd and Creswick, 
and B. Webster, Esq., have placed their respective theatres at the dis- 
posal of the committee, and the company of the Olympic have proffered 
their gratuitous services for a benefit.——A pension of £100 a year has 
been bestowed by the Queen upon Mr. W. D. Cooley, author of many 
critical and scientific works upon the regions of Central Africa—— 
Mgr. Walsh, the Roman Catholic prelate who died ay recently, was the 
firat Archbishop of Halifax, and Metropolitan of the Bishoprics of Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward’s Island, and Newfoundland. 
The Sa of the owners of the Great Easiern, steamship, 
continue unabated. They are still open for loan, mortgage, sale, or 
charter.——That terrible steamer, the Siyz, has returned to Halifax, 
N. 8., after taking the Earl and Countess of Mulgrave on a trip to the 
Westward.——Vice-Admiral Sir Maurice Berkeley, who succeeded to the 
estates of Earl Fitzhardinge, bas petitioned the House of Peers praying 
that he may take his seat in Parliament as Baron Berkeley by tenure. 
Before the prorogation, the Law Lords postponed consideration of the 
gabject sine die.——A Grand Golf Tournament, lately held on St. An- 
-deew’s Links, terminated in favour of Mr. R. Chambers.—A strong de- 
oction made from the root of the common upland ash, drank freely, is 
recommended as a cure for hydrophobia or snake-bites.——Mr. Thomas 
Bagley and Mr. Thomas Fairbairn are both named as probable candi- 
dates for the representation of Manchester, should anything befall Sir 
John Potter (which means in the event of his death.) Mr. Cobden is to 
start for Rochdale at the next election ———The Dundee Advertiser states 
that the Earl ot Derby, on the recommendation of Mr. Henry Drummond, 
M.P., bas placed by Mr. J. B. Lindsay, Electrician, on the Literary 
Scientific Pension List, for £100 per annum.—Friday next, Se 

tember 3, will be the 200th anniversary of Oliver Cromwell’s dea 

——tThe British Museum is to be greauly enlarged——The Berwick- 
shire constabulary are now supplied with powerful field glasses.—— 
The olaim of Cecilia, Princess Giustiniami, Marchioness Dowager Bandini, 
to be Countess of Newburgh, in the Peerage of Scotland, has been ad- 
mitted in the House of Lords——Lady Morgan, the authoress, whose de- 
cease was expected, is convalescent.——A company of Swedish national 
“singers is one of the late foreign novelties in London.—A parish in 
the west of England lately purchased a self-acting organ, warranted to 
play twenty tunes, It commenced well, but could not be goed until 
the whole number was t - through. The despair of the Churchwar- 
-dens, the scandal, and the tittering may be imagined. Finding the case 
‘hopeless, the beadle and others carried the unmanageable instrument to 
‘the most distant corner of the church-yard, and there let it play itself 
‘out.—In a late swimming-match at Madison, Wisconsin, three men re- 
mained in the water five hours and thirty-seven minutes, swimming con- 
stantly, acd without swimming upon their backs or floating. At the 
end of this time, as none of them manifested any inclination to give up, 
it was to come out and draw for the prize——The Bourse of Ant- 
werp, lately destroyed by fire, was nearly 300 yvars old, and one of the 
most pic ue bui on the Continent of Europe.——The notori- 
ous Mr. W. L. kenzie has given up his seat in the Canadian Parlia- 
meant, not finding the association good for him! !——Aan extraor- 
condemnation is recorded in the im journals, A tradesman 

of Gothembarg, in Sweden, took a quantity of peas to a regiment ia garri- 
ons execution of a contract ; a lieutenant, not thinking them of good 
quality, refused them; an altercation ensued, and the tradesman in a 
Tage, struck the officer several blows ; and for this he was tried and con- 
demned to be beheaded. ——The Marquis of Queensberry, whose sad death 





and | ttidmph was great indeed, for history cannot find its equal. M 


ded in our Obit 
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ture.—— 





to order 
Territory, to conduct the Winter campai; 
the Indians.——The Tribune recommends that should be sold 
ishop of London has received an intimation from 
the Queen that her Majesty will graciously contribute £100 to the im- 
provements in St. Paul’s for the extra evening services——The Duke 
and Duchess of Hamilton are the only members of our aristocracy, now 
conspicuous for their close attendance on the Em and Em of 
the French. But the Duchess is a relative of the family.—— 
In the literary pension list occur the names of Lady 
Hon. Mrs. Anson, the widows of the two Commander-in-Chiefs in India, 


whose very brief term of office may be remembered. They are awarded | Gordon 


£200 per annum, each. The amount is not grudged ;_but this violation 
of the direct purpose of a fand is “ too bad.””——The Washington Union 
perpetrates a capital bull, illustrative of party workings. It says: “ If 
there is a person in the public service who does not voluntarily contribute 
the amount at least of two dollars and a-bhalf from each thousand dollars 
of his salary to support the cause of the Democracy, he should be dis- 
missed at once, and bis place filled by one who is patriotic and liberal 
enough to double the contribution.”——The Montreal ial Adver- 
tiser thus quaintly and forcibly commences a leading article: “ One of 
the chief results of the Session of the Legislature just closed is, that it 
has cost the country $500,000.” The truth here is keen satire.——The 
Czar has published a decree authorising any of his serfs who can pay a 
fee of forty roubles to enroll himself among the free class of citizens —— 
The Burns’ Club of the city of New York propose an excursion to Fort 
Lee, on Monday week, the 6th of September. We heartily wish them a 
pleasant time ofit. 
ee 


Ovituarn. 


Tue Marquis or Queensperry.—With feelings of the d t regret 
we have to announce the death, by accident, of the Marquis of Queens- 
berry. His lordship arrived in Dumfries, from London, on Thursday 
last, to attend to some business here. He was in excellent health and 
spirits. He proceeded home to Ki t, and y day afternoon he 
went out with his gun for the purpose of shooting rabbits. Previous to 
his going out his lordship asked his eldest daughter to accompany him ; 
but the daughter having stated that she had to go to Ecclefechan Rail- 
way station to meet her mother, who was expected from Moffat, he went 
alone. His lordship was observed by some men working un the grounds 
to shoot a crow, and they heard afterwards several shots. This last shot 
they heard was about half-past three o’clock ; and about four o’clock the 
marquis’s cousins, Mr. Johnstone Douglas, of Lockerbie, and that gen- 
tleman’s brother, who have been residing at Glen Stuart, came to the 
men and asked if they had seen his lordship, and were directed by them 
towards the place where he had been last seen going. The two gentlemen 
were terribly appalled when, on proceeding a short space farther, they 

~~ the body of his lordship prostrate on the ground, covered with 

Life was found to be quite extinct, and there was a small shot wound 
penetrating from the left breast through the back, in a direction slanting 
upwards, doubtless the death wound of the hapless young nobleman. 
The gun was double barrelled, and one of the barrels empty ; and it is 
believed that when loading the emptied barrel, the piece gone off 
and occasioned the dreadful disaster. Probably his lordship was sitting 
watching the rabbits coming from their holes, and that it was in this at- 
titude he met with his untimely and violent death, We need scarcely 
say that the news of the fatal accident has spread gloom over the whole 
district. The marchioness and several of the children, together with the 
dowager marchioness and Lady Georgiana, the sister of the deceased, 
had been staying at Moffat for some time ; and it may easily be con- 
ceived that his household was overwhelmed with sorrow when the life- 
less body of its chief was borne to Kinmount so soon after he had gone 
out in health and cheerfulness, 

The deceased, Archibald William Douglas, was born in 1818, and suc- 
ceeded his father, the sixth Marquis of Queensberry, in 1856. By his 
wife, Caroline Margaret, daughter of Sir W. R. Clayton, Bart., he has 
left a large family; the eldest son, John Sholto, Lord Douglas of Ha- 
wick and Tibberis, born in 1844, being the heir to the marquisate and 
estates.— Dumfries Standard, August 7. 








Epwarp Perasg, oF Danuixotos.—Edward Pease, whose name will 


ever be associated with this country’s great railway system as its origi- 
nator and fostering parent, was born in 1765. Having been brought up 
to business, he occupied himself in trade till he had passed the usual 
prime of life, when he embarked in his famous career of railway enter- 
prise. The earliest project to which he gave his mind was the formation 
of a line of rail from the Auckland coal-pits to the Tees banks at Stock- 


ton. In 1821 the Stockton and Darlington Bill received the sanction of 


the Legislature, and the first rail was laid at Stockton the 23rd May, 
1822. The object of the company concerned, at the head of which stood 
Mr. Pease, was the transport of coal for land sale. Horse-power was in 


the beginning employed ; but in 1823 the Act was amended by the con- 


ferring of an entirely new power—viz., that of using locomotive engines. 
At this time Mr. Pease and George Stephenson laboured hand in hand, 


and the gradual development of the former’s original idea was their 
united work. Immediately after the passing of their amending Act they 


started a locomotive foundry at Newcastle, when in due course, and in 
great pomp, came forth the first engine of the Stockton and Darlington 
line—a remarkable specimen of engineering skill, which now occupies a 


pedestal in front of the railway station at Darlington. Horse and en- 


gine were alike used at the outset, but it was not till the works were in 
——- that any one ever thought of carrying passengers. In all the 
abour attending a growth of things so novel and increasingly complex, 
Mr. Edward Pease took a large and responsible share. 

Though sixty years of age, he was seldom or never absent from his 
post ; and though en , either persovally or by his sons, in various 
concerns, he gave to this railway occupation, unwearying and assidious 
attention. Mr. Pease’s mind was thoughtful, shrewd, and ready in re- 
sources ; his indomitable energy and perseverance, and his sound judg- 
ment, eminently qualified him to be the founder of a system which was 
to meet with giant opposition only to yield to gigantic exertion. He was 
the very man to lead a cause the success of which was to alter, as it has 
already done, in some measure, the face of the world. He stood man- 
fully by the great railway innovation, upon which he had set his heart, 
when thousands drew back, and most people called him schemer and 
fool. He lived to see the tables turned. With intellect unimpaired, at 
almost the utmost boundary of human life, Mr. Pease, even under the 
weight of some ninety years, loved to descant and joke on the prejudiced 
blindoess which so long had made him the subject of public = His 
r. Pease 
married Rachel, daughter of G. Braithwaith, and leaves three sons—Jobn, 
Joseph (M.P. for South Durham from 1832 to 1841, and the first Quaker 
who ever sat in the House of Commons), and Henry (now M.P. for South 
Durham) ; and one daughter, Mrs. Gibson, of Saffron Walden. Mr. Ed- 
ward Pease died on the 3lst ult., at his residence, Northgate, Darling- 
ton. In him the Society of Friends loses its oldest anda most consistent 
member ; and the inhabitants of Darlington feel that a man has gone 
from amongst them who was an honour to the town, and whose like is 
not often to be looked on again. 


Mr, Henry F. Steruenson.—This gentleman, whose death, at Daff 
House, we announced last Saturday, had for many years held the office 
of Commissioner of Inland Revenue. He was well-kaown in metropoli- 
tan circles, where his genial-hearted disposition rendered him an espe- 
cial favourite. of a keen subtle intellect, and a strong sense of 
the humourous, his conversation was at once instructive and pleasing. 
Indeed, he was the life of every company. An ardent Whig, he was 
steadfast to his creed, never, as he used to say, changing either his coat 
or his principles ; the blue coat and yellow waistcoat which he constantly 
wore being equally well-known with the steadfastness of his opinions. 
He was a leading member of Brookes’s, and was president of the Fox 


Clab. Mr. Stephenson married in 1826 Lady Mary Keppel, daughter of | 


the late, and sister of the present Earl of Albemarle. He was in his 
sixty-ninth year. — 

The Hon. and Rev. C. G. Perceval, Rector of Calverton, near Stony Stratford. 
He was brother and heir presumptive to the Earl of E aah, ea perenen ext 
son.—In London, Sir Uharles Abney- second Baronet, of Willesley a 
in the county of Derby. As he never , the becomes extinct. 
—tIn London, Mrs. 








cal Amateur Gardener’ 
dar,” and other works, remain in proof of her intelligence, taste, and industry. 



















































































Ppoiuincents. 

The Right Hon. Thomas Pemberton is raised to the P q 
f n Kingsdown, of Kingstone fe the county of Kent. Wt ti. Dont 
., to be Assistant Justice of the General Court for the Bahama Islands._,’ 
‘ , Esq., to be Ripeatiny Magistrate for British Guiana.—Dr. Traverg 
'wiss to be Chancellor of the Diocese of London.—At a meeting of the Scot- 
Mr. James Moncreiff, Lord Advocate of Scotland under Aberdeen 
Governments, and M.P. for the Leith 8, Was unani- 
mously chosen Dean of the Faculty of Advocates, in room of Mr. Inglis, now 
Lord Justice Clerk.—The Sheriffship of Perth, vacant by the promotion of p, 
Mair, Esq., to be Solici , is now filled by appointment of E. T. 
, Esq., Advocate Depute; completing the changes consequent on the 
k.—Rear-Adm. J. Hope, ©.B.; Major-Gen, 
Sir J. M. F. Smith ; W. 8. Lindsay, Esq.; Capt. J. Washington, R. N.. hydro. 
her of the Admiralty ; Capt. B. J. Salivan, R.N., C.B.; Capt. J. Vetch, R. 
, and John Coode, Esq., to be H. M.’s Commissioners to complete the uiry 
recommended in the report of the select committee of the House of Commons op 

harbours of refuge. 


| 





Arup. 


DisrrisvTion oF THE Vicrorta Cross By Her Masesty.—On Mon. 
day afternoon, the 2nd inst., another of those impressive ceremonies 
which have done so much to foster a military pride and spirit among the 
people took place at Portsmouth, and Her Majesty for the third time 
since the institution of this great order of valour conferred the Victorig 
Cross upon her soldiers. Nothing which could conduce to the success of 
this féte was wanting.— The line of recipients was a very thin one, for 
there were only 12 men in all, nine commissioned, two non-commissioned 
officers, and one private soldier. These were all the officers and men in 
England who had been, if we may so term it, gazetted to the decoration, 
but who had not received it. Their number, however, by no means ip- 
cluded all to whom the Gazette has recently awarded this great honour of 
the Victoria Cross. On the contrary, there are some 30 or 40 officers and 
men now serving in India who have hardly earned this high military dis- 
tinction, and who have yet to be decorated by Her Majesty, while each 
despatch tells of such noble deeds achieved against the enemy that there 
seems every — of many more Victoria Crosses being gained in 
India.—The Crimeans (if we may use the expression) were Lt.-Col Bell, 
23rd Fasileers ; Lt.-Col. Dixon, R.A.; Dep.-laspector-Genl. of Hospitals 
J. Monat, ©.B., late 6th Dragoons; Major Esmonde, late of the 18th 
Royal Irish ; Capt. Elphinstone, R.E.; and Colour Sergeant H. Mc- 
Donald, R.E; and Sergeant Ramage, Scots Greys. The “ Indians” 
were, Capt. Probyn, Punjaub Cavalry ; Capt. Joues, 18th Hussars ; Lt. 
Blair, Scots Greys ; Dep.-Asst, Comm. of Ordnance, J. Buckley, Bengal 
service ; and Private Joel Holmes, 84th Foot. We regret that we have 
not room for recording their individual deeds. 


Tue Rorat Exormeers.—The War Department have it in contempla- 
tion to make a considerable augmentation in the corps of Royal Engi- 
neers, so as to increase that branch of the service to 10,000 men. At 
present the strength of the corps is about 5,000 men, scattered about in 
India, China, and all parts of the British dominions, so that only a com- 
paratively small portion of that number are stationed in Great Britain 
and Ireland. It is conseqnently proposed to make a considerable aug- 
mentation in that branch of the service, so as to enable at least 5,000 of 
the Royal Engineers to be always stationed at home, where they would 
be constantly employed in all kiads of engineering works, fortifications, 
and everything connected with that branch of warfare. 


CasvALTies IN THE QuEEN’s ARMY IN INDIA.—The following are the 
casualties reported from Sir H. Rose’s force :—Lieut. Neave, 71st High- 
landers, killed in the attack on Gwalior ; Lieut. Reilly, 8th Hussars, 
either killed or died from sunstroke in the same attack ; Lieat.-Colonel 
Raines, and Lieuts. Sexton and Crealock, 95th, wounded.—The Bombay 
Times records the following deaths among the officers of H. M.’s regi- 
ments :—Quar. Rawding, 19th ; Capt. Goddard, 51st ; Capt. Parkiasoa, 
20th; Lieut.-Col. Streaton, of the 77th. The death of the last-named, 
a highly esteemed officer, occurred at Dum-Dum, whither the regiment 
had just marched, on its arrival from Australia. 


Regulations have been adopted at the Horse Guards, for rendering an 
examination as to competency, by a Board of Field Officers, requisite 
ere the rank of Lieutenant can be obtained by promotion.—The 5th 
Royal Irish Lancers, not yet mounted, were reviewed lately by Lord 
Seaton. Orders were issued for volunteers for the Enviskillen Dragoons, 
who, preparatory to their departure for India, are to be augmented to 
791 men of all ranks. The moment the announcement was made by Col. 
Sullivan 300 of the 5th Lancers stepped out of the ranks and offered to 
volunteer. Fifty men only being required, this number was selected, 
and on the same evening they left, in charge of an officer of the 5th 
Lancers, for Rr?ghton, to join the head-quarters of the Enniskilleas.— 
Several additional regiments of militia are to be embodied, and the men, 
when properly drilled, will be invited to volunteer to regiments of the 
line.—Orders have been issued by the Horse Guards for the embarka- 
tion, about the 3d inst., of 2,352 men, to join their service companies in 
India.—The 47th and 65th Regiments of Bengal Native Infantry are 
now on their passage to China, as an augmentation of the force at pre- 
sent stationed in that couatry.—Col. Ainslie, 14th Light Dragoons, cam- 
manding at Kirkee, has been ordered to proceed immediately to Gwa- 
lior, to assume command of the Second Brigade of the Central India 
Field Force under Sir Hugh Rose, in consequence of the retirement of 
Col. Steuart, of the same corps, from ill-health.—Lieut.-Col. the Hon. P. 
R. B. Fielding, of the Coldstream Guards, to be an Assist. Qtmr.Gen. in 
Ireland, in the room of Col. the Hon. A. E. Hardinge, C.B., who has re- 
signed that situation on being appointed Equerry to the Prince Coasort. 
—Two new professorships have been lately added to the educational 
staff at the Royal Military College, Sandhurst ; one for topography in 
tae senior department, and the other for military history in the juaior. 
The first of these have been placed by the Commander-in-Chief at the 
disposal of the Counsel of Military Education for open competition 
among the officers of the army. Capt. Farrell, R. E., has been lately se- 
lected for the former, and Capt. Chesney, also of the R. E., for the latter 
post.—A Nova Scotia paper says that Lieut.-Col. Hill, of the 63rd, has 
been acquitted at the Horse Guards of the charges preferred against 
him, but instead of rejoining his regiment at Halifax, he goes out to the 
West Indies as Adjutant General of the forces in those islands.—Major- 
Gen. Viscount Melville, K.C.B., will present colours to the 100th Regi- 
ment, of which he is Colonel, when the new clothing for the officers and 
men is completed. 





Navp. 

Rear-Adml. Codrington, C.B., isappointed Admiral Superintendent on 
Malta dockyard, vacant by the promotion of Vice-Adml. Stopford.—The 
Cumberland, 70, flag of Vice-Admiral Wallis, late Commander-in-C uief of 
the South-east Coast of America station, has arrived at Spithead.—The 
Curacoa, 31, is to 'e fitted with extra accommodation to convey Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe to Constantinople. This is an unusual honour for 
an ex-Ambassador.—The Firefly, from the Coast of Africa, has been paid 
off at Woolwich.—The Erebus, 16, floating battery, at Portsmouth, 
is to be laid up at Portchester Lake, off the Excellent, from which 
vessel she will be manned, for experimental operation in firing at thick 
iron plates placed on the side of the Alfred, target ship.—The Euryalus, 
51, scr., Capt. Tarleton, C.B., is at Spithead, and has already been {in- 
spected by the Queen, preparatory to the embarkation of Priace Alfred. 
It is understood that a special passing day will be appointed for the exa- 
mination of the young sailor Prince, at the Royal Naval College. His 
Royal Highness is said to be “ well up,” not oaly in the continental lan- 
guages, German and French particularly, but also in the scientific studies 
necessary to his vocation. He will pass the college before proceeding on 
his long voyage in the Euryalus. 


AppornrmENTSs.—Capts: J Wilcox, CB, to the Victor Emanuel, v Moore, 
whose opp is cancelled. Lieuts: L H Versturme to Himalaya ; H B Barnaby 


J Murphy to Childers, 12, West Coast of Africa station ; J W Bradshaw 
and T J Haran (addl) to Boscawen, 70, flag ship, 3d Hope — 
Pa: H ie to 3T is to to 


Promorions.—To be Capts: Commrs T Saumarez, for late services in China ; 
CSS Stanhope.—To be : Lts 8 F Douglas and R Gibson. 
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The critical remarks that follow were selected from the columns of a 
very able and fair London journal, before we had received from Ticknor 
& Fields a copy of their republication of Mr. P. J. Bailey’s new poem: 
The Age ; 4 Colloquial Satire... A dip into its pages does not induce us to 
suppress or to modify the judgment given. No one could say that Festus 
was behind the age ; but assuredly the Aye is behind Festus. Thus writes 
our discerning contemporary. 

A k poss like the author of Festus, whose reputation rests upon the 
darkly mystical, should never emerge from it into plain daylight. 
“ 


Omne ignotum pro magnifico.” When we do not catch the drift of a 
seg with a grand subject, or cannot seize the meaning, of sounding 


that obviously intend profundity, we may attribute the deficiency to 
our want of patience or penetration, and let fancy make up for an im- 
perfect apprehension. 
But in known images of life, I guess 
The labour greater as th’ indulgence less. 

The poet who undertakes, as Mr. Bailey now does, to expose the cur- 
rent events or questions of the day, about which most men have heard 
enough to become pretty familiar with their pros and cons, or who de- 
nounces the weakreeees, frauds, and vices of society, with which many 
are familiar by experience or observation, cannot put off the reader by 
qmere adumbrations, or satisfy him by commonplaces expressed in halting 
verse with an affectation of simplicity. A few deep-seated prejudices 
may exist in all cocieties of which the age is utterly unconscious ; but 
in the main men judge justly enough of their own time—at least as re- 
a its more conspicuous persons and characteristics ; they can see the 

of arguments on one side at all events of well discussed questions. 
To put something like everybody’s thoughis into something beneath 
many people’s language is not satire, even if the language is tortured 
into verse. The great satirist may run before his age or rise above it, 
but the mass of his judgments are those of his contemporaries. What 
the true satirist really does is to enforce these foregone conclusions by 
resenting them pithily, vigorously condensed and amplified, tellingly 
fiostrated, and felicitously expressed, for there is a great if a partial 
truth in Pope’s definition that may extend further than wit. 
True wit is nature to advantage dress’d ; 
What oft was thought, but ne’er so well express’d ; 
Something, whose truth convinced at sight we find, 
That gives us back the image of our mind. 

There is no approach to anything like this in The Age, a ial Sa- 
dire, nor does its author seem to have attempted any sueh excellence. 
The piece is a versified discussion about some of the principal questions, 
vices, and pretences of the day. As may be gathered from the title it 
is written in the form of dialogue; the scene is “Town: an Editor’s 
Room ;” the writer’s interlocutors are “ Critic, Young Author, and mu- 
tual (common ?) Friend.” The “author” has a portentous manuscript, 
which eventually leads to an o— long discussion on poetry ; but at 
starting, the speakers engage in such topics of general conversation as 
the ballot, the late war with Russia, our pretentious assumption of vir- 
tue, and, the real tyranny of England, as regards other nations, with, 
inter alia, the clerical hypocrisy of war and reper Not that Mr. 
Bailey is altogether a peace-at-any-price man, for he allows of defensive 
war ; what he objects to is the combination of war and Christianity—the 
idea of a Christian soldier! 

Neither these or any topics of the book are very new ; but that would 
be of no moment had they been made to appear as new by justness, 
force, and the freshness of the illustrations. But they have nothing of 
the kind. The topics have been better treated in speeches, pamphlets, 
leaders, and even conversation. Dryden said of Settle, that 

He was too warm on picking work to dwell, 
But faggoted his notions as they fell, 
And if they rhymed and rattled all was well. 

This seems to have been Mr. Bailey’s process minus the “ rattle,” and 
the blundering kind of “melody” Dryden allowed to the object of his 
jealous wrath. The author of Festus has jotted down his thoughts as they 
rose, and ue’ without taking the slightest care as to their ex- 
pression. Here and there a good, but not a very remarkable, line or 
couplet may be found. We have not met a really poetical passage ; the 
best scarcely rising above the prosaic, the worst sinking into absolute 
doggrel. These lines on modern, compared with ancient travel, are a 
fair, perhaps a favourable specimen ; but surely they have no such no- 
velty of remark or felicity of language as to justify print by a man who 
is held, by a certain class, to be a great poet. 

To travel, thus, at one time, meant to go, 

Mostly a-foot, through various lands, to know 

The climates, customs, races, laws, tongues, creeds, 
Of men, their histories and heroic deeds, 

And so forth ; but by steam, hotels, and rails, 

Our travellers now tell very different tales, 

Through many a mile of cutting, bank and tunnel, 
They simply pass like smoke blown through a funnel. 

There is a thought in the earlier part of the following passage from 
some talk about the ballot, which, we think, isnew. The rest we have 
all met with, and better put: it certainly is not poetry ; it even wants 
heat to be prose run mad. > 
Peers and electors are the two t powers 
And legal ultimates in this land of ours ; 

The high contracting parties.of the state, 
Who balance and direct each other’s weight : 
All others may accountable be shown 

Truly to these, these, legally, to none. 

But, morally responsible ; due note 

Is taken by the nation of each vote ; 

And justly, therefore, in the general sight, 

A vote’s a privileged trust, and not a right, 
Common to every unconvicted wight. 

Were manhood-suffrage law, the mass of men 
Outside the franchise now, would outvote then 
All other ranks, one thousand just to ten ; 
Whereby the opinions of all men beside 

In favour of one class were nullified ; 

Make but that suffrage secret, and it would be 
Society upturned, as far as could be. 

Were this so, those reformers of our day, 
Who favour secretly tyrannic sway, 

And hold, with C., that for all social schism 
The cure is a good grinding despotism, 

And that some all o’erbearing will must be a— 
For all diseases politic—panacea, 

Are right. In my view, though not worth defending, 
The vote wants raising rather than extending. 


The silken Lydian his hoarded gold! 
Thron’d nid the ckrenit of her hundred gates, 
Imperial Babylon her victor waits : 
Flush’d with mad pride, behold Cambyses run 
To the far chambers of the western sun! 
Yet from that West in turn more fierce alarms 
Rouse the East to unexpected arms ; 
He comes, by gifted eye descried afar, 
Through the cleft air with lightning lenp he springs 
c ing 
O’er subject Provinces, and suppliant Kings. 

The destruction of Persian and Grecian empire follows, or—allegori- 
cally speaking—the conflict of the ram and the goat, and the breaking 
of the great horn. Then arise the four kingdoms :— 

With feebler sway, from these great obsequies, 
Four scepter’d dynasties together rise : 
This, o’er their native Macedon bears sway, 
And Greece’s silver isles and shores obey ; 
This, rules o’er many a tempest-batter’d race, 
From rich Bithynia to the steeps of Thrace ; 
This, as o’er Carmel breathes the fra t gale, 
Gathers the spices of each Syrian va; 
This, sees the Nile his bounteous vest expand, 
And clothe bape ae J Afric’s glowing sand. 
"Mid the dim twilight of declining power, 
They fill th’ allotted space, and bide th’ appointed hour. 

Here is the dilemma of the little horn :—“ The king of fierce counte- 
nance and understanding dark sentences,” supposed to be Antiochus 
Epiphanes, one of the Cesars, the Sultan, Napoleon the First, and, by 
very modern interpreters, Napoleon the Third.— 

The lab’ring centuries in long career 
Weave their dark web of wonder and of fear ; 
The days of Rome’s long glories wax and wane, 
The vex’d earth moans beneath her guilty reign : 
E’en at that hour, in Mecca’s rocky cell, 
The Warrior-Prophet frames his wizard spell, 
Cons the dark sentence, and the mystic lore, 
Then bids the nations tremble, and adore. 
O’er all the slomb’ring myriads burst afar 
The flashes of the Moslem scymetar ; 
The turban’d hordes of Araby advance, 
Urge the fleet barb, and hurl th’ unerring ‘ance. 
"Mid Egypt's temples, and o’er Barca’s sands, 
Copt, Moor, and Goth, uplift submissive hands : 
On Xeres’ bank, and Andalusia’s plaia, 
Cowers all the recreant chivalry of Spain : 
Wealth sits enthron’d ’mid Cordova’s high towers, 
And Science dwells in soft Granada’s bowers. 

There are religious beauty and feeling in these verses, which linger in 
the memory :— 


Damascns, loveliest scene on mortal soil ! 
Where perfum’d gales from Lebanon descend, 
And Pharpar’s streams with clear Abana blend. 
Thou, too, fair Zion’s consecrated hill, 
Kedron’s scant brook, and lone Siloam’s rill, 
Haunts of my Saviour, footsteps of my God, 
Down to the dust by new Blasphemers trod! 
Where Bethlehem nursed Creation’s lowly Lord, 
Hark ! the fierce shout, “ The Koran or the Sword !” 
In warlike pomp the haughty Emirs ride 

By the still hamlets on Gennesereth’s tide, 

And crafty seers proclaim a heav’n of guilt, 
Where the pure blood of Calvary was spilt. 

How far Dr. Arnold was right in doubting altogether the authenticity 
of the Book of Daniel, corroborated, as it is, by a strong independent tes- 
timony in the New Testament, is open to question; but however omi- 
nous the analogies of present events may appear, and readily acknow- 
ledging the law of a general Divine agency in them, we are not curious 
as to particulars, nor anxious to be withdrawn from “ that which before 
us lies in daily life,” as Milton well says, “ our prime wisdom.” 


Since Mr. Morphy’s brilliant style of play, and Mr. Paulsen’s marvel- 
lous faculty of impressing unseen and advancing games upon his me- 
mory, have been bruited far and wide, Chess has acquired a stronger 
foothold in this country. The confident expectation indeed, that the for- 
mer of these two gentlemen will soon be acknowledged as the world’s 
champion, would have sufficed to turn curiosity in this direction ; for the 
thirst here for national supremacy develops itself in all matters alike 
great and small. Seasonable therefore is a new edition of Professor 
Agnel’s Book of Chess, (Appletons), a most elaborate and complete ex- 
position of the mysteries of the noble science. The beginner may gather 
from it the rudiments of the game, and the finished player find very many 
of its profounder secrets analysed. The fund of entertainment and in- 
struction, which it supplies, is in fact almost inexhaustible. 

The June, July, and August numbers of the Art Journal are up to the 
average ; and we are glad to notice that the somewhat wearisome round 
of Hebes and Bacchantes, engraved even from original sculptures of ac- 
knowledged beauty, has given way to illustrations of modern works that 
rivet attention. Here are the full-lengths of Hampden, intended for the 
new Houses of Parliament—Wilberforce, from Westminster Abbey—and 
the late General Sir Charles James Napier, from the much-abused Tra- 


falgar Square. 
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Hine Arts. 


FAIR PLAY CLAIMED FOR SCULPTORS, 


Lord John Manners, in the affair of the Wellington Monument, has 
taken a leaf out of the book of Mr. Samuel Slick, the clockmaker of 





Examples of this kind could be multiplied ad nauseam, and technical 
defects might be illustrated by examples; but it is not worth while. 
Failures scarcely justify elaborate criticism, and but for the name of the 
author of Festus, The Age would have been passed without a notice even 
of this length. 


With more tenderness than is apportioned to the author of Festus, in 
the above extract, the Atheneum deals with a much-esteemed English 
nobleman, not without friends and acquaintances among our readers. 
Thus does it speak of The Second Vision of Daniel: a Paraphrase in Verse, 
by the Earl of Carlisle. 


The interpretation of Biblieal prophecy, and the solution of its enig- 
matic pages by the light of current evenis, is a task which has tempted 
the wit of a few wise—and more than a few unwise—men of past and 
present times, Sir Isaac Newton, in the decline of life, gave himself up 
to this study,—and a popular divine of our day has determined the date 
of unfulfilled prophecy so exactly that, we regret to learn from common 
report, that the lease of his house has only ten years to run, being ter- 

able with the end of the world, or the summer quarter of 1868. The 
accomplished nobleman whose name jis affixed to this booklet has in no 
spirit of dogmatism, but by way of entering a protest against Mr. Buckle, 
applied himself to the Book of Daniel, the eighth chapter of which he has 
paraphrased in verse, as being suitable to the period which has produced 
s0 remarkable a development as the Author of “Civilization.” Lord 
Carlisle, indeed, does not, nor can we, undertake to decide whether Mr. 
Buckle be one of the “ transgressors come to the full,” prophesied of in 
& certain verse of the chapter :—readers will of course form their own 
conclusion. The paraphrase thus opens, after the manner of Pope’s ver- 
sion of Virgil’s “ Pollio,” smoothly and fluently :— 
In that still hour, when the declining sun 
Gilded the towers of mighty Babylon, 
While from Belshazzar’s hall upon the breeze 
Came fitful strains of festal harmonies, 
_ to Israel’s God I watch’d, and wept, 
Till peace came o'er my spirit, and I slept. 
Rapt in the vision of my mystic dream, 
I stood by clear Ulai’s royal stream, 


Slickville. That eminent tradesman was in the habit of relying upon 
what he called “‘ human natur’”’ whenever he came across reluctant cus- 
tomers. He did not ask them to buy—that was not what he meant— 
nothing could be further from his thoughts than to palm off his wares 
upon persons who were not anxious to possess them. All he wanted was 
leave just to stick up one of his clocks in a corner of the cottage—it was 
for his own convenience he made the request—uniil he should happen 
to be passing by again. The fact was, his waggon was over-loaded with 
clocks, and he would take it as a particular favour if the careful New 
England housewife would just let him put one up, and oblige him fur- 
ther by pulling up the weights every day. The end of this invariably 
was, that whea Mr. Slick did pass that way again, and called in to take 
back his property, he found the cottagers had become so accustomed to 
the clock that they would not part with it. This is pretty much what 
Lord John Manners has been about with the Wellington Monument. He 
has seen quite enough of the temper of the House and of the country to 
be aware that bis little plan for illustrating his Addileship by the erec- 
tion of a fourth-rate Monument to the memory of the Great Duke would 
scarcely be palatable. He does not, therefore, ask to be allowed to 
erect the Monument, but to make an experiment. His present proposal 
is, that Mr. Stephens should erect a full-sized model of the Monument 
afterwards to be erected—if approved—on the proposed site. Then, if 
Mr. Stephens is not found equal to the task, we shall have an opportu- 
nity of leaving the execution of the Monument to some more practised 
hand. It was this suggestion which, no doubt, gave to Lord John Man- 
ners his majority of 18 the other night. The members felt, or imagined 
they felt, that they had not committed the country to any definite course. 
It would be time enough to say that the design was unworthy of the 
nation, and of the hero in whose honour it was to be erected, when they 
were convinced with their own eyes that there was a mistake. Mean- 
while they might enjoy the lazy consciousness that something had been 
done which might lead to good, and could not possibly commit the 
House irretrievably to an erroneous course. 

Nothing been done! Is nothing done when a foolish youngster throws 
his first Napoleon on the green cloth at Homburg? Is nothing done 
when a man accepts his first batch of scrip, which it will, of course, be 
possible for him to throw overboard at any time? Is nothing done when 
@ country gentleman requests the opinion of a friendly architect as to the 





offer your arm “ for a turn” to the fair Isabella under the eye of her 
parent, the Lady Lackland? To come nearer to the point, was nothing 
done when the foolish Trojans took the first haul at the wooden horse, 
pregnant with two or three regiments of Grecian Grenadiers? Or, 
nearer still, was nothing done when the yet more foolish Londoners al- 
lowed that wonderful statue of the Duke of Wellington which now stands 
opposite Apsley-house to be set upon that arch, “just to eee how it would 
look?” Every man in London who was so far gifted with prescience as 
to know that May followed April, and that Saturday generally came close 
upon the heels of Friday, knew well enough that when that brazen abo- 
mination had been once hoisted up to its eminence it would never 
be removed. The clock had been fixed. The Sam Slick of that day felt 
that his work was done. Ridicule, shame, indignation, laughter, fear, 
would all be thrown away upon that fearful fixture. As it was supposed, 
and as it was announced over and over again before the fact, there stands 
the horse at the present moment, on the horse there sits the rider, and 
on the rider is the inevitable cocked-hat. With reference to this matter 
we are hopeless of change. The present generation of Londoners must 
make up their minds to tolerate that brazen caricature. Until the arch 
crumbles to =, and the hero comes down in a summary manner upon 
the head of the porter who inhabits the monument, there he will remain. 
But a might from the past take a hint for our guidance as to the 
future. We have been once so grossly befooled in a matter of this kind 
that even gentlemen dull of apprehension might just indulge a suspi- 
cion that what has happened once may happen = And it surely will 
happen unless such a pressure of public opinion is brought to bear upon 
Lord John Manners as will compel him to retrace his steps, and to seeure 
the best available talent in the market for the execution of this great na- 
tional Monument. It must not be forgotten that, even if we are not 
wholly dissatisfied with the model when it is put up for public inspection, 
we are only possing judgment upon what we do see, not upon what we 
do not see. Mr. Stephens’ design may be a very respectable one. It 
may not violently offend the eye, nor grossly violate propriety ; but 
might not other designs and mcdels have been obtained from artists of 
more established reputation which would have been far more beautifal, 
far more worthy of the nation, of the age, and of the great Duke ? 

While we express so strong an opinion upon this point, we are most 
anxious not to say one word which should be really disrespectful to Mr. 
Stephens, or calculated to injare him. Is it not the plain truth that he 
is an artist of great promise, but that there also in England other artists 
who have actually done what he hopes to do? Would Mr. Stephens in- 
scribe his own name upon the list of the six most eminent sculptors of 
England if he were asked his own candid opinion of the position which 
he has yet attained? Why, then is he chosen for this work? After all 
it has come to this—that the selection of this gentleman for the execu- 
tion of this great work is a matter of arbitrary choice. Lord John Man- 
ners had the profession to choose from, and he has mero motu chosen @ 
man who has yet his reputation to establish. Mr. Stephens, to be sure, 
competed, but he did not gain the first prize. Among the competitors, 
again, the names of the leading sculptors of England were not found. 
If the real point were to visit these gentlemen with the heavy displeasure 
of her Majesty’s Government for insubordination, no doubt the course 
pursued might be very good and proper. The misfortune is, that im 
punishing them we punish ourselves. Because they declined to fall into 
the terms which we proposed, we bind ourselves to accept the work ofa 
comparatively untried man in place of such a work as the masters of the 
art might have designed for us. During the recess we propose to keep 
this subject before the ogee attention, for it will indeed be a grievous 
thing if we cannot in the end obtain a better decision from the nobleman 
who, unfortunately for the public interests, is charged with the responsi- 
bilities of this affair. Here, in a word, is the common sense of the ques- 
tion as it stands at present :—A sum of £20,000 is forthcoming for the 
erection of a Monument to the late Duke of Wellington. We have also 
an apt site for the Monument in the Consistory Chapel of St. Paul’s. 
We have at least half-a-dozen sculptors of high eminence in the king- 
dom. Not one of these is to be employed upon the work, which is, by 
the arbitrary decision of the Commissioners, to be intrusted to a gentle- 
man to whom we wish every success in his profession, but who is com- 
paratively unknown.—Times, August 5. 


Tue Royat Acapemy Exarsrrion ; Irs Resvitt.—The Royal Academy 
closed a successful season ou Saturday last. The receipts of the year— 
the shillings at the door,—-count up more than nine thousand pounds; @ 
sum unprecedented, so far as we remember, in the annals of the Academy. 
No small part of this receipt is due to the attractions of Mr. Frith’s 
“ Derby Day’’—a picture that seems likely to make a fortune for artist, 
owner, and engraver. Including copyright, Mr. Frith received for it 
three thousand pounds. It has given the Royal Academy two th 
pounds in excess of their best years. After receiving a few last touches 
from the painter, it will pass into the hands of the engraver—to issue as 
a witness in all countries to the humours and delights of our Englieh 
Olympian games. In other respects, the artistic season has been less sue- 
cessful than in previous years—the sale of new pictures from the gal- 
leries having considerably fallen.— Atheneum, July 31. 





A Too FLatTrERED Porrrarr.—Mesere, Smith & Elder have issued alarge 
ortrait of Mr. Ruskin, engraved from a flattering portrait by Mr. Geerge 
Richmond, who certainly has got a knack of seeing or affecting to see 
“ Helen’s beauty in the brow of Egypt’’—a very profitable gift of second 
sight ; it is better than seeing double, which is an after-dinner and anti- 
stereoscopic phenomenon. We — should scarcely recognize the 
somewhat worn, hollow-eyed and thin-cheeked thinker in Mr. Rich- 
mond’s Byronized Achilles with the sparkling eyes, and the radiant 
complexion implying roses and lilies, which are not bookmen’s colours 
very generally,—flowing hyacinthine hair, as of Apollo or the Italian 
shepherd,—a beaming smile, such as sits on the lips of fashionable 
preachers at meetings where silver tea-services and a purse of guineas 
are presented to them! In a word, this portrait is a plausible meretri- 
cious falsity. Clever as a work of Art, pretty enough, even as Keep- 
sakes count prettiness, but otherwise full of what the Prophet found be- 

tween Dan and Beersheba.—Jbid. 

ie 
ARE YOU A VEGETARIAN. 
Huntley v. the St. George Assurance Company. 


This was an action (tried at Newcastle, August 2, before Lord Chief 
Justice Pollock) on a policy of life insurance, affected in the St. George 
Assurance Company, of London, on the life of the late Mr. George Has- 
sell Huntley, surgeon, of Howdon, near Newcastle, for £2,000 and in 
which his widow, as his representative, was the plaintiff.—The defend- 
ants pleaded that the deceased was not a man of sober habits, that he 
had Bright’s disease of the kidneys and heart disease at the time he 
affected the policy ; that he was aware that he had these diseases, and 
fraudulently concealed this knowledge from the company. 

Mr. Hoggins, Q.C., Mr. Wheeler, and Mr. West appeared for the plaia- 
tiff; and Mr Atherton, Q.C., Mr. Edward James, Q.C., and Mr. Hopwood 
for the defendants.—It appeared from the statement of the learned coan- 
sel for the plaintiff, and from the evidence of the various witnesses called, 
that the deceased was a surgeon in very extensive practice at Howdon, 
near Newcastle, being surgeon to several institutions, collieries, and 
large iron foundries, in addition to his private practice. He was 54 
years of age, and up to the time when he insured his life, on the 12th of 
April, 1857, was known as remarkably healthy, robust, ruddy-com- 
plexioned, active man, eubject to no ailments, fond of shooting and danc- 
ing, and who took a great deal of exercise. He was a vegetarian, seldom 
tovk any animal food, and then only a very little roast beef, and was in 
other respects a remarkably sober and abstemious man. Several agents 
for rival insurance offices had frequently applied to him as long ago as 
1851 to insure his life in their offices, but until the present policy was 
affected his reply had been that he could not afford it. On the part of 
the plaintiff respectable persons in the vs =r | mnt where deceased 
had lived were called who proved that they had known him for 20 yeara 
and that his character was as above stated. The publican of his town 
was called, who proved that, except during a period of three months, 
when he was in attendance daily on a ship’s captain who was staying at 
his house, who had had his foot crushed by a railway waggon, he never 
was in the house and never drank anything there. Early in the case 
the plea that the deceased was not of sober habits was abandoned by 
the counsel for the defendants. Mr. Preston, a cousin of his, a surgeon 
at Newcastle, had been on terms of intimacy with bim for the last 17 
yeurs, and never knew him to want a doctor. He frequently sent him 

resents of game, and he always understood he was very fond of shoot- 

ng, and that he would be frequently out six or seven hours shoot- 
ing. 
yt lady of his village spoke to moving, Cost at a party with him at 
Christmas, 1856, and that he danced a Scotch reel with ber with great 
spirit, and that in the course of the night she waltzed and danced a polka 





with him. A surgeon named Milne, to whom he had mentioned how 
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ttle altered. He was ruddy, robust-looking, neck muscular, his eye 
bright and full. His breathing was irregular, his pulse quick and not 
He examined him with the ste pe carefully and found no 
trace of either heart or lung disease. He bad watery swelling of the ex- 
tremities and he made two punctures on each side of the tendon Achilles, 
from which a considerable amount of serous fluid escaped. He examined 
his urine, which was small in quantity, dark-coloured, and of intense aci- 
ty, as tested by litmus paper. He then applied nitric acid and heat to 
it to test it for albumen, and he could discover no trace of albumen, and 
had hope of the case. He mentioned to the deceased that he 
could discover no albumenuria to reassure him. Had he discovered 
traces of albumen along with the other symptoms, he should have 
thought the case hopeless. In his opinion, he was then suffering from 
subacute inflammation and congestion of the kidneys. The disorder was 
functional, and there was no organic disease, and in his opinion, no 
ebronic inflammation. Exposure to cold on araw, windy, wet night would 
be very likely to produce such Flaw in any man, The presence of 
albumen was not always indicative of Bright’s disease of the kidneys ; 
an attack of dyspepsia or other causes of disorder of the system might 
produce it. Bright’s disease produced pallor and emaciation, and he 
never saw any man exhibit symptoms so entirely opposite. He was one 
of the finest specimens of a healthy, robust, middle-sized man he ever 
saw of middle age.—This was the plaintiff's case, in no way shaken on 
crose-examination. 

For the defendant it was submitted that the answers of the deceased to 
the inquiries made “ Had he heart disease,” “‘ Had he Bright’s disease of 
the kidneys,” to which he answered in the negative, were the bases of 
the contract entered into with him, and that if he kaew he had these dis- 
eases and concealed his knowledge of these facts from the company, then 
by the terms of the contract the policy was void. To show that he had 
both these diseases and knew it when he made the policy the fact that he 
himself was an experienced surgeon was relied on, and Dr. Charlton, of 
Newoastle, was called, who proved that as early as April, 1855, the de- 
ceased consulted him professionally and complained that something was 
amiss with him. He then examined him carefully with the stethescope, 
and found that he bad heart disease and lung disease, and he advised him 
to avoid exposure to cold and wet, and to keep himself quiet in the pur- 
suit of his profession. In November or December of 1856, the deceased 
and his wife called upon him and he examined bim again, and he found 
him in exactly the same condition—neither better nor worse—and told 
him what his state was. Dr. Embleton, of Newcastle, stated that in Ja- 
nuary, 1857, he was consulted by the deceased, and he then carefully ex- 
amined him, and made him strip. He found that he had heart disease, 
disease of the lungs and liver, and watery swellings of the legs. On the 
7th of April, the day after the deceased had made proposals to the de- 
fendants’ company to insure with them, the deceased sent him a bottle of 
his urine to examine. He then tested it with heat, and with nitric acid, 
and with both, and detected the presence of a large quantity of albumen. 
He informed the deceased that he was very sorry to say he had discovered 
albumen. He forebore to say more to him, concluding that as a medical 
man he would draw his own conclusions from this, and wishful not to 
distress him ; but he informed his wife, the present plaintiff, fully of what 
he considered the deceased’s state, which he considered to be a very dan- 
| my one. On cross-examination the witness stated that other causes 

Bright’s disease of the kidneys might produce albumen in the 
urine. A vegetable diet, if the bl 


produce it. 

His Lordship.—In all probability, then, if the deceased had eaten ani- 
mal food and taken a little wine he would have been alive and well now? 
—Witness: Very likely. 

* His Lor dship.—I should advise insurance companies in future to put 
among their questions to the insured, “ Are you a vegetarian ?”’ 

The deceased died on the 17th of June, 1857. 

In summing up Mr. Atherton relied upon this evidence as showing be- 
yond doubt that the deceased had concealed from the defendants facts 
regarding his own health which showed him to be labouring under dan- 
~~ disease at the time when he effected the policy, and that he was, 

fact, labouring under Bright’s disease and heart disease, and knew it 
at that time.—Mr. Hoggins, in reply, commented strongly on the fact 
that the defendants had not dared to call their own medical referee, and 
relied upon the body of evidence he had called for the plaintiff as show- 
ow up to the time when the deceased attended the midwifery case, 
in March, 1857, he was a strong, robust, healthy, ruddy-complexioned, 
active man ; that the report of the defendants’ referee on the 9th of 
April, 1857, immediately before the policy was effected, entirely bore 
out this evidence, and showed that at that time he had neither heart dis- 
ease nor Bright's disease, and this report was corroborated by the evi- 
dence of Sir John Fife, given a month afterwards on the return of the 
deceased from Crofts. 

His Lordship, in summing up, told the jury that the issues were nar- 
rowed to three, whether the deceased had heart disease, whether he had 
Bright's disease, and whether he knew this, and concealed his knowledge 
from the company, which would be a fraud upon them. The circum- 
stance of the deceased having died within three months after the policy 
was effected, justified the closest inquiry. With regard to the evidence 
for the defence he said the deceased might well not believe that he had 

of the heart, for he went shooting, he danced, and took much ex- 

ercise. Had he that disease nature herself would tell him he could not 
do such things, and as to heart disease he might well say “ that isa mis- 
take.” As to Bright’s disease, he was told that he had albumenuria, but 
that was no certain indication of Bright’s disease, and might arise from 
other causes, and from living on an entirely vegetable diet. The facts 
were, however, for the jury, and he left it to them to say whether the 
knew at the time when he effected the policy whether he had 

either or both of the diseases mentioned, and whether on the evidence he 
had, in — of fact, either of those diseases. If they found these issues 
in the mative they must find for the defendant, if in the negative for 
the plaintiff. 
jury retired, and, after a short absence, returned with a verdict 

for the plaintiff, damages £2,000, less the amount of the half-yearly 
premium, £53. They also found as a fact thatthe deceased did not know 
Se ae ae ee Say ae that, in point of fact, he had 


a 
How ro Preserve Woman’s Beauty.—The real secret of preservin 

beauty lies in three simple things—temperance, exercise, and cleanli- 
ness. Temperance includes moderation at table, and in the enjoyment of 
what the world calls P anger on A young beauty, were she as fair as 
Hebe, as elegant as goddess of love herself, would soon lose those 
charms by a course of inordinate eating, drinking, and late hours. But 
I do not mean feasting like a glutton, nor drinking to intoxication. My 
objection is no more against the quantity than the quality of the dishes 
which constitute the usual repast of a woman of fashion. Even if we 
take what is deemed a moderate breakfast, that of strong coffee, and hot 
bread and butter, are have got an agent most destructive to beauty. 
These — lon julged in, are sure to derange the stomach, and by 
creating bilious d gradually overspread the fair skin with a wan 
or yellow hue. After this meal, along and exhausting fast not unfre- 
quently sucoceds, from nine in the morning till five or six in the after- 
noon, when dinver is served up, and the half famished 
to sate 3 ~_— appetite with soups, fish, meats roasted, boiled, 
fried, stewed, game, tarts, nym ice-creams, cakes, &c., &. 

How must the constitution suffer in di HH this melan, I How 
the heated complexion bear witness to the combustion within, and when 
we consider that the bev she takes to dilute this mass of food and 
the constant fever of her stomach is not merely water from the 
» bas often polsonons drags in the name of wines, = 5 heen 
creature suc! ty- 
destroying intem Let fashionable re aa up this abit, 
and add the one of late hours, and her looking-glass will very 


= 


got very thin, would be likely to} han 





shortly begin to warn her of the fact that, “we all 

The firm texture of the form gives way to a flabby softness, the delicate 
portion yields to leanness or shapeless fat. The once fair skin 
sesames a pallid rigidity or» bloated which the vain but delu- 
ded creature w regard as the rese of health and beauty! 

To repair these ravages, comes the aid of padding to give pee whew 
there is none, stays to compress into form the swelling chaos of flesh, and 
paints of all hues to rectify the dingy complexion ; but useless are these 
attempts—for, if dissi; " immoderation, and carelessness 
have wrecked the loveliness of female charms, it is not in the power of 
Esculapius himself to refit the shattered bark, or of the Syrens, with all 
their songs and wiles, to save its battered sides from the rocks, and make 
it ride the sea in gallant trim again. The fair lady who cannot so mo- 
derate her pursuit of pleasure that the feast the midnight hours, the 


ee dance, shall not occur too frequently, must relinquish the hope of pre- 


serving her charms till the time of nature’s own decay- 

After this moderation in the indulgence of pleasure, the next ific 
for the preservation of beauty which I shall give is that of gentle and 
daily exercise in the open Nature es us, in the gambols and 
——— of the lower animals, that bodily exertion is necessary for 

e growth, vigour, and symmetry of the animal frame; while the too 
studious scholar and the indolent man of luxury exhibit in themselves 
the —- consequences of the want of exercise. Many a rich lad 
would give thousands of dollars for that full rounded arm, and that peac' 
bloom on the cheek, possessed by her kitchen-maid ; well, might she not 
have had both, by the same amount of exercise and simple living? 
Cleanliness is the last receipt which I shall give for the preservation of 
beauty. It is an indispensable thing. It maintains the limbs in their 
pliancy, the skin in its softness, the complexion in its lustre, and the 
whole frame in its fairest light. The frequent use of the tepid bath is 
not more grateful to the seases, than it is salutary to health and beauty. 
It is by such ablutions that accidental corporeal impurities are thrown 
off, cutaneous obstructions removed, and while the surface of the body is 
preserved in its original brightness, many threatening and beauty-de- 
stroying disorders are prevented.— Lectures of Lola Montez. 


Tae Patent Umpretia.—Beard, the Cincinnati artist, has invented a 
plan to stop that most inconvenient and unpunishable crime, umbrella 
theft, which we intend to make public, at the risk of violating the patent 
laws. We will tell the story as he related it :— 

I had bought a fine silk umbrella and started for the Burnet House, on 
a rainy day, when I began to reflect upon my extravagance, and to won- 
der, as I tripped along proudly under its broad and safe cover, whether 
or not it would go the way of all umbrellas, and leave me to the “ piti- 
less peltings of the storm,” before the day was over. True, I could keep 
it in my hand ; but then I was occasionally so absent-minded that I would 
be just as apt to set it down in a public bar-room, or even to have it 
quietly taken out of my hand by an adroit “ purloiner.” Suddenly an 
— re I stepped in a hardware store and purchased a small 
padlock. 

On arriving at the hotel, I closed my umbrella, slipped the lock on to 
the wire spring which keeps it shut, and deposited it with the most per- 
fect confidence in the public rack. I was not long waiting for a cus- 
tomer. A splendid looking fellow, with a goatee and a moustache, step- 
+ up with the most perfect nonchalance and took my identical umbrella. 

quietly sauntered toward the door, giving a casual glance at the 
weather ; my hero essayed to spread the sheltering silk ; but alas! it was 
no go—again, still worse. What the deuce was the matter? he looked— 
saw the trap, and the fall of bis countenance was exactly the step from 
the sublime to the ridiculous I had so often heard of, but never seen be- 
fore. My umbrella was quietly deposited in its place, and my gentleman 
meekly sauntered towards the reading-room, and slipped out of another 
door umbrella-/ess. 

I was by no means satisfied with one experiment. In a little while 


I saw one of the most brazen appropriators of small things (he was espe- 
gy! hard on lunches and drinks—free) in all Cincinnati. ‘“ Now,” said 
I, “ is my chance.” 


This customer had an article in his hand, which might in courtesy be 
styled the “ ghost of an umbrella,” and cotton at that. With a grandilo- 
uent air, he deposited it right alongside of mine, and went to the bar. 
here he picked up a treat (it was election time,) and ate crackers and 
cheese enormously. Thence to the reading-room, with my eye still on 
him, and in less than a minute, with a shrug, and buttoning up his coat 
an extra button, he passed in a rapid business manner to the door, picked 
up my umbrella, with scarcely a glance as he went along. I was on 
d. With a sudden movement he attempted to raise it ; no go/ 
Again! Still a failure! With a decision perfectly Napoleonic, and 
worthy of the occasion, he was about to tear the slight obstruction, when 
I stepped up and said— 
“ Don’t do that !—I’ll lend you the key !”” 
“ Ah, Mr. Beard! Ha! Strange mistake—thought it was my own. 
Good device ; think I'll adopt it.” 
And with the most perfect ease he put my umbrella down, and took 
his own, and vamoos-ed, 
I was satisfied. I had found out how to keep an umbrella—and now I 
am on my way to Washington to get a patent for it—Copied from a London 


paper, but obviously borrowed from an American one. 





Tae Caruoric Caurcu IN THe Untrep States.—In connection with the 
laying ot the corner stone of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, of which a full re- 
port will be found elsewhere, we published yesterday a very interesting 
sketch of the rise and progress of the Catholic church in this city. No 
one can read that sketch without a feeling of wonder and surprise. And 

et the history of the Catholic church in New York is but a counterpart of 
ts history in the United States. Fifty years ago there were in the whole 
United States one diocese, two bishops, sixty-eight priests, eighty 
churches, two ecclesiastical institutions, one college and two female aca- 
demies. At that time the entire population of the country was seven 
millions, Assuming the — population of the country to be twenty- 
eight millions—five millions more than the census of 1850 showed—it 
would follow that we had ra our population in the last half 
century. Had the progress of the Catholic church barely kept pace with 
the progress of population, there should be at the present day, on the ba- 
sis of the foregoing statement, four dioceses, eight bishops, two hundred 
and seventy-two priests, three hundred and twenty churches, eight ec- 
clesiastical institutions, four colleges and eight female academies belong- 
ing to that denomination. But how do the figures actually stand? Why, 
jn this single arch-diocese they are more than doubled, as we showed by 
our article yesterday. In the whole United States, instead of four dio- 
ceses = @ proportionate increase would have given) there are forty- 
one ; instead of eight bishops, there are thirty-nine, and two apostolic 
vicars ; instead of two hundred and seventy-two priests, there are eigh- 
teen hundred and seventy-two; instead of three hundred and twenty 
charches, there are two thousand and fifty-three, besides eight hundred 
and Meee Moar stations; instead of eight ecclesiastical institutions, 
there are thirty-five; instead of four colleges, there are twenty-nine ; 
and instead of eight female academies, there are a hundred and thirty- 
four. In other words, taking the number of priests and of churches as a 
basis of computation, the Catholic church has increased, within the last 
half century, seven times as fast as the population. 

These are remarkable facts and statistics, and may well challenge the 
astonishment and consideration of all men. To what cause is this un- 
paralleled growth of the Catholic church in this country to be attri- 
buted? The principal cause, of course, is to be found in the immense 
emigration here from the Catholic countries of Europe ; but still the 
Catholic emigration should bear to that of all others the proportion of 
twenty-eight to one, to make that the only cause—and statistics will 
show that no such disproportion exists. Still, the immense influx of 
Catholics to our shores must be set down as the prepondering cause for 
this wonderful growth of the Catholic church here. 

There are, however, other potent causes that have operated to the 
same end. Catholicism has been the t conservative rel'gion of the 
United States. The Catholic church will not tolerate any innovation— 
it crushes out all heresies, and is the foe to everything in the shape of 
“isms.” Abolitionism and spiritualism it utterly discountenances. Its 
confessional system enables it to detect and weed out the first traces of 
doubt or infidelity in the minds of its subjects ; and hence it is not lia- 
ble to those defections which break up all other churches into such infi- 
nitessimal parts. Thus while the Methodist, Baptist, and other churches, 
have broken to pieces on the slavery question, the Catholics have stood 
aloof and avoided the danger, and hence their church presents to day 
that wonderful growth which we have described.—. Y. Herald, Aug. 16. 


Tae Lucxy Hrr.—Daniel O’Connell was retained as counsel in an 
action between the city of W——— and another , respecting a sal- 
mon-weir on the river. The corporation claimed it as belongiag to 
them ; their opponents maintained it was an open fishery. Little was 
known of its history, farther than that it was in the neighbourhood of an 








ancient Danish colony. But it had always been known by the name of 
the “lax weir,” and this formed the chict ground of legal resistance to 


lai oa 
the city’s claim. Able counsel was urging it, while O’ ell, wi 

to reply for the city, was anxiously racking his fertile brains for a on 
but little relief came thence. “ Tax? it was argued, meant loose ; ang 
loose was the opposite of reserved, or preserved, or guarded, or under 
any custody of a corporation. The point was turned every way, and put 
in every light, and looked brilliant and dazzling to audience, litigants, 
and The jury were pawing the ground, or rather shuffling their 
feet, in impatience for their verdict and their dinner ; and the nicitat. 
ing eye of the court, which had long ceased taking notes, was blinking 
drowsy assent. Nothing conld be plainer. A Jaz weir could not be 
close weir (though such reasoning might not apply to tions or con- 
stituencies) ; and no weir could have borne the title of lax if it had ever 
been a close one. 

At this critical conjuncture some one threw across to O’Connell a lit. 
tle screwed-up twist of paper, according to the wonts of courts of jus. 
tice. He opened, read it, and nodded grateful thanks. A change came 
over his countenance : the well-known O’Connell smile, half frolic, half 
sarcasm, played about his lips; he was quite at his ease, and bland! 
waited the conclusion of his antagonist’s speech. He rose to reply, wi 
hardly a listener ; by degrees the jury was motionless, the lack-lustra 
eye of the court regained its brightness ; the opposing counsel stared in 
amazement and incredulity, and O’Connell’s clients rubbed their hands 
in delight. What had he done? Merely repeated to the gentlemen of 
the jury the words of the little twist of paper. ‘‘ Are you aware that ig 
Danish /achs means salmon?’ The reader may imagine with what wit 
and scorn the question was prepared, and with what an air of triumph it 
was put, and by what a confident demolition of all the adve: "3 lax 
argumentation it was followed. Whether there was then at hand a Da. 
nish dictionary (a German one would have sufficed), or the judge re. 
served the point, I know not ; but the confutation proved triumphant, 
O’Connell carried the day, was made standing counsel to the city of 
W , and never after wanted a brief. But he sought in vain, after 
his speech, for his timely succourer : no one knew who had thrown the 
note ; whoever it was he had disappeared, and O’Connell could never 


make out to whom he was indebted.—Curdinal Wiseman. 








Mrnixe Enterprise.—The deepest coalpit in Great Britain, and pro. 
bably in the world, has, after nearly 12 years’ labour, during which soma 
important mining problems have been solved, just been completed and 
opened at Dukinfield, Cheshire. The shaft of this extraordinary pit ig 
686} yards deep, and the sinking of it has cost nearly £100,000. The 
undertaking was commenced in 1847 by Mr. Francis Dukinfield Palmer 
Astley, of Tilefoot, Cumberland, who is lord of the manor of Dukinfield, 
a township of 1,263 acres in extent and containing valuable beds of coal, 
By September, 1848, the shaft of the pit had been sunk 220 yards, when 
the works were stopped by the tapping of a copi spring of water, 
which rendered it necessary to put in pumps and drive a tunnel 80 yards 
long. In about 14 months this work was completed, and 43 yards added 
to the depth of the pit. Shortly afterwards another spring was encoun- 
tered which stopped the works three months. At the end of five years 
from the commencement a depth of 476 yards had been attained, the last 
163 yards having occupied 29 months, in consequence of the difficulties 
which had to be overcome, the rock pierced through being very hard, 
and another tunnel 400 yards long having had to be made. At this 
point the sinking of the shaft was suspended for a time, and the mine 
was worked for coal ; but in 1857 it was determined to sink the shaft to 
the Black-mine, a further depth of 216} yards. Operations proceeded 
steadily in the face of many difficulties and discouraging predictions; 
but the enterprise was successfully completed last week by the workmen 
winning the Black-mine, a fine seam of coal 4ft. 8} in. thick, and calcu- 
lated to last 30 years, at 500 tons per day. In sinking the shaft 22 work- 
able seams of coal were passed through, as well as eight other seams, 
varying from one to six feet thick, and in the aggregate 105 feet in thick- 
ness. The shaft is generally 12ft. Gin. in diameter, but near the bottom 
it expands to a diameter of 19ft. 2in. It is lined with bricks 9 inches 
thick, wi:h strong rings of stone at intervals of eight yards. At the bot- 
tom of the shaft there is an incline nearly half a mile long. The pit is 
fitted with very powerful machinery. Another shaft of the same depth 
as this just described is now being sunk as an air draught.—Lon. Times. 





Sovventrs oF AN AGED Hicuianp Lapy.—Died, at the Manse of Kil- 
more, Glen-Urquhart, on the 14th inst., Mrs. Margaret Macconnochie or 
Nicolson, aged ninety-four. The deceased was mother of the Rev. Mr. 
Macconnochie. She was the grand-daughter of Flora, daughter of Tighter 
Dhonutarich, or the tutor and brother of Lord Macdonald of the day, and 
was descended from a long line of Nicolsons and Macqueens, mentioned 
by Dr. Johnson in his tour to the Hebrides. The deceased was also 
nearly related to the celebrated Flora Macdonald, who received in bap- 
tism the name of Fionghal, or Flora, after Mrs. Macconnochie’s grand- 
mother. This close affinity brought Miss Nicolson early in life into con- 
fidential intercourse with her kinswoman, Mrs, Captain Macdonald of 
Kinsburgh, but who was to the last spoken of and known under the name 
of Flora Macdonald—a name never to be forgotten in history. In the 
closing scenes of Flora’s life, Miss Nicolson attended her, and was a de- 
lighted listener to her relative’s stores of description concerning Prince 
Charlie and his wanderings in the Western Highlands and Isles. The 
tokens of regard and gratitude presented by Charles Edward to Flora 
Macdonald at their final parting were, by her desire, placed on her per- 
son after death (she died in 1790) when the body was “ laid out” ac- 
cording to the fashion of the day ; and she was buried in the sheet in 
which the Prince had lain at Kingsburgh. After her death the name of 
Fionghal or Flora became a favourite one in the Highlands, and was in- 
troduced into many families. With the deceased venerable lady, Mrs. 
Macconnochie, have perished many interesting personal recollections and 
traits of past life in the Hebrides.—Jnverness Courier. 





A Marca ; Mitton Acatnst Trwe.—A Mr. Abel Matthews announced 
last week an “ entertainment,” at St. Martin’s Hall, London, to consist 
of the recital by heart of ten thousand five hundred lines from Milton’s 
“ Paradise Lost.”” The Leader sketches the performance so far :—* Mr. 
Matthews, an extremely gentlemanlike man, with a not unpleasing voice, 
commenced without a word of preface, and proceeded calmly and deli- 
berately through the eight hundred lines of the first book. He unrolled 
them before an audience of about sixty souls, men, women, and children, 
as deliberately as a novice at the counter would so many yards of rib- 
bon. The company were spell-bound, partly from a courteous desire 
not to vex the mnemonic enthusiast, partly from a very proper col- 
sciousness that we were the authors of our own misery. After a few 
minutes’ rest, for we remained although four-and-twenty of the society 
took that opportunity of effecting their escape, the reciter started into 
Book II., which is somewhat longer than the first. The next half-hour 
was a trying one. One or two elders went to sleep. Men of business 
who had strayed into the place fixed their eyes upon the roof and let 
their souls wander into the City. The children were a little restless, 
but, considering all things, very good. Ourselves, ditto, ditto. The re- 
membrancer held up bravely, though he seemed entirely without back- 
ers. He was courageous, for there he stood alone, before only five-and- 
twenty people, in the ample hall which his wondrous memory must have 
told him had been often crammed to suffocation by and for the benefit of 
other artists. Nothing did he falter, and as his silvery tones went roo!- 
boy Je unbroken thread we could not miss to think of that Horation 
r t 

Labetur et labetar ia omne volubilis evum. 

We left Mr. Matthews far less exhausted than ourselves before the end of 
the second book, and for all we personally know he may by this time 
have gone through ‘ Paradise Regained,’ and be well into ‘ Samson 
Agonistes.’ We have heard that the evening's amusement, on which the 
reader has before him our matutinal reflections, came to an abrupt end, 
without the slightest break-down, at the termination of the second book 
and the 1853d line.”"— London paper, August 4, 





A Very Sensis Protest.—The following protest was entered by 
the Earl of Albemarle against the Government of India Bill :—‘“ Dissen- 
tient,—1. Because the bill establishes a Home Administration for India 
at once inefficient, unconstitutional, and expensive. 2. Because the 
Council it gives to the Secretary of State is too numerous for cither de- 
liberation or action, while the parties composing it consist mainly of the 
very individuals who were engaged in conducting that form of govern- 
ment which the bill itself condemns and supersedes. 3. Because the 
measure provides that a moiety of the Council shall be chosen on the vi- 
cious and long-eondemned principles of self-election. 4. Because the 
members for Council are virtually appointed for life, and, besides being 
endowed with large salaries and ample pensions, are, moreover, paid by 
a great patronage, for the dispensation of which they are wholly irre- 
sponsible. 5. Because the government provided by this bill, partaking 
largely of the character and composition of its condemned predecessor, 
holds out little hope that the misgovernment which has driven the ~ 
ple of India into rebellion will be abandoned. 6. Because the mem rs 
constituting the Council of India, while drawing large salaries and en- 








joying extensive patronage, are, contrary to Parliamentary precedent 
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principle, not prohibited from holding other offices of emolu- 
es —_ a SD eoiental transactions, thas interfering with their 


as bile omen 088 ng them tothe s a of iv - 

bing a samegiien, |. og te ccunitanel ‘eo bill, 

cumbrous, expensive, at pa ny can have no other effect Me dues 

to thwart the Secretary of State or to screen him from Parliamentary 

bility, poveny efficient and experienced Under-Secretaries would 

have afford: ore effectual and constitutional advice and assistance in 
the discharge of his duties.” 


Lorp Brovawam as A Nivvy.—The Carlisle Journal thus describes the 
workmanlike = in which Lord a oe went through his duties in 
- the first sod of the Eden Valley Railway afew days ago :—* Lord 

aghem received from the brawny navvy who stood beside him a neat 
with which he cut the first sod, and threw it into a handsome ma- 
hogany barrow, which had been provided for the occasion. His lord- 
ship then, with a vigour as remarkable as it was characteristic, wheeled 
the barrow along some planks that had been laid for a distance of some 
ten or a dozen yards, emptied its contents, and then, in a truly navvy- 
like manner, turned his back, and pulled the barrow to the point whence 
he started. During the operation, the most deafening cheers resounded 
from every part of the field. His lordship appeared to be much amused 
with his own performance. 

DESTRUCTIVE TO THE Firs.—A most destructive insect has lately ap- 

among the Scotch fir plantations in the north, leaving the branches 

as bare as if the leaves were cut off by some cutting machine. This new 

t of the woods is a ge ae about an inch long, something like the 
cabbage caterpillar. It is furnished with a beak of great cutting power. 


Cvess. 


PROBLEM No. 503. 
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From the Sa “ Trahit quodcunque potest atque addit 
which ranked second in the “Albion”’ Problem Tournay. 

















WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in three moves. 


Soxvtion To Prostem No. 502. 


White. Blac! White. lack. 
1. Castles. POET. = ff Be accceccoccccccces P hs ahs 
2. RtoB Pens z Eve | & Ze 
8. Bto B7. moves. 3. RtoB 
4 BwoQ 5 dis. checkmate. 4. RtoB i disc. ane 





To CorrEsponpEnTs.—J. R. Ss. Messrs. | T. Loyd and F. Perrin’s Match is in 
statu quo, owin py to the former gentleman’s absence from the city during 
the summer, an on | the latter’s irregular attendance at the Club, since he resides 
in Brooklyn.—_W. W. C. We are led to expect the long-talked-of Book of the 
Chess Congress at the beginning of next month.—The New York Chess Ciub is 
steadily increasing in numbers. 


THOMAS DUGAN, 
FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
8&8 BROADWAY, BELOW FOURTEENTH ST. 


ATLANTIC C EB. 
PARTIES PURCHASING GOODS OF US WILL, BE PRESENTED WITH 4 PIECE 
I A JE, mounte: n Brass. ILVER, an 
——- DEMPSEY & FARGIS, 603 Brondway, New York. 











MPSEY & FARGIS, 603 Broadway. New York.—Fine Watches, 

Jewelry, Silver Ware, Tortoise-Shell Combs, and Mourning Jewelry in great varieties. 
ee 7g mentioned articles at prices to suit the exigencies of the times. Don’t forget 
the nur 603 Broadway, New York. 


OURNING JEWELRY AND JET GOODS.—We have just re- 
ceived an invoice of the above-named goods, direct from Paris and London, of the most 
a patterns, carefully selected for the road trade of New York, and we offer them at the 
ost reasouable prices. MPSEY & FARGIS, 
603 Broadway, New York. 


WEDDING, INVITATION, AND RECEPTION CARDS elegantly 
ed and printed in the most fashionable styles. Cards printed from engraved 
Plater “Fine French and English Stationery, Note ay i and Pano stamped without 








603 Broadway, New York. 
aaa NUNNS begs leave to inform the Ladies thew. work. that 





NEW ELEGANT STORE AND STOCE OF GOODS, 
PREPARED FOR THE AUTUMN TRADE, 
F. DERBY & COMPANY 
Importing Tailors, 
LATE OF PARK PLACE, 
Have Removed to the Newly Arranged Government 
57 WALKER STRE 
Cn0OND STREET BELOW G44% STREBT, WAGE SIDE OF AND cuoss 30 
aNe. MUCH ; BORE Convenes A! AND PREMISES ‘THAN 
erly 


GHTED 
Deiter adapteg 5 yt: lay of their Merchandise, 
e fe Rok ie VAR TEN 
This iauunquestional iyi LARGEST sinatra ‘CUSTOM FAILORING ESTABLISR- 
MENT IN NEW YORK, if not in the World, 
MESSRS. BARLOW. Di Saye & C0., 
MANUFACTURERS’ —— Lonpon, 


ers and Spey throughout the yy ary rable novelty for GENTLE- 
Wen's Dat DEES, and will be found, upon igapoction, ion, for ST LE, QUALITY and PRICE, the 
est house for ECONOMY in the United States. 





TIFFANY & CO. NO. 550 BROADWAY, NEW YORE, 
ANNOUNCE THAT THEY HAVE SECURED THE ENTIRE BALANCE OF 
THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH SUBMARINE CABLE 
Now on board the 
UNITED STATES STEAM-FRIGATE “ NIAGARA,” 

N ORDER TO PLACE IT veers REACH OF ALL CLASSES, AND THAT EVERY 

family in the United States may possess a specimen of this wonderful mechanical cu- 
riosity, they propose a, cut the Cable into pieces of four inches in length, and mount them 


neatly with brass fer 
piece will be d with a copyrighted fac-simile certificate of 
Cyrus W. Field, Esq., 
that it ~ cut from the ned pe Cable. Twenty miles of it have been actually submerged and 
taken up from the Ocean. This will be. pot sold in precisely the condition in 
e great Gable. i <i in the bed of the Atlan 
Orders will be received from dealers -_ eens for pat less than 100 pieces ata time, at 
$25 Tong pate neg Retail price 50 cents 
Each order must be accompanied by poy money. in funds current in New York, as it will 
not be possible to open accounts. A register wil Led pont of the orders, as they are received, 
— will be filled in turn without favour or partial! 
A large portion of the specimens will be ready, it is Cxpected for delivery, within a week. 
Ne ‘ork, August 21st, 1858. 


GREENLEAF FEMALE INSTITUTE, 
ON BROOKLYN HEIGHTS, 
106 Plerrepont Street, Corner of Clinton Street. 
ALFRED GREENLEAF, A.M., Princreat. 
EDWARD E. BRADBORY, A.B., Associate. 
HIS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES WILL RE-OPEN MONDAY, SEPT. 13tx, WITH 
an able corps of T: ers, and every desirable facility for acquiring a thorough and 
accomplished education. 
The Principal, as hitherto. will nat his entire time and attention to the actual instruc- 
= as well as separates of bis pupils. 
reulars, and a: will be furnish 
by] letter as above. 
Brooklyn, kegent, 1858. 


MISS HAINES’ SCHOOL, 
No. 10 GRAMERCY PARK, Corner of East 20th Street, 
[THIRD DOOR FROM FOURTH AVENUE.) 
ISS HAINES RESPECTFULLY INFORMS HER FRIENDS AND THE PUBLIC, 
that having been requested by a eer en of the — ve her pupils to abridge the an- 
nual session of her School, and in the ho; ee of securing “ nce of her scholars, she 
will defer its re-opening until gy ta Sept. 20th. hose at have confided their daugh- 
ters to her in past years, may be red of her pon te desire, -_. she trusts, increased 
Pregl to 0 impar’ to her pupilsa useful Christian education. 
he aid of Teachers of acknowledged talent, and it will be ‘heir sim to contribute as 
st as aout to the personal happiness as well as mora! and i iP 
those committed to their care. 











on applying either personally or 














MRS. MEARS’S 


CH & ENGLISH BOaRDIne & DAY SCHOOL 
OR YOUNG LADIES, NOS. 30 AND 32 rg FIFTEENTH STREET, BELOW 
Fifth Avenue, re-opens on THURSDAY, SPT. 9. 
Mrs. M. will be at home receive Parents and Guardians who may wish to confer with 
her, on and after September 1 





DISSOLUTION. 
HE CO-PARTNERSHIP HERETOFORE EXISTING BETWEEN THE UNDER- 


signed, under the firm o: 
KREISLER & WARD, 


mutual consent. The name of the Firm will hereafter be used in 
will be conducted by Mr. Edward F. Wa: 
GEORGE 5 


EDWARD F. WA 


is this day dissolved b 
liquidation only, whic 


No. 6 South William Street, New York, Angust 2d, 1858. 





HE UNDERSIGNED will continue the General Commission and 
Importing business under his owa name at No. 94 Pearl Street. 
New York, August 2d, 1 GEORGE KREISLER. 


HE UNDERSIGNED will continue the*General Commission bu- 
siness under the name and Firm of EDWARD F. WARD & fe am at No 6 South Wil- 
liam Street. WARD F. WARD. 
New York, August 2, 1858. 


ARCHITECTURAL DECORATIONS, 


Plain and Artistic Furniture, &c. 
HE SUBSCRIBER RESPECTFULLY ANNOUNCES THAT HE CONTINUES TO 
execute all orders for the ves and Wecorating of Houses, including all the 
branches connected therewith, viz: Plain and Decorative Painting, Panelling, Cabinet Work 
in general, Mirror and Picture Frames, Carving, Gilding, a -hangings, &c. 
Bronzes, Chandeliers, Carpets, Curtains, &c., on comm 
All the before-mentioned works will be executed in the best manner and at the lowest 


rates. Estimates will be made without charge. 
GEORGE PLATT, 
Office and Manufactory, 327 and 329 Fourth Avenue. 


MOTHERS! 
MOTHERS!! 
MOTHERS!!! 

LD ge FAILTO PROCURE MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP FOR CHILDREN 
teething. Ithas no equalon earth. It greatly facilitates the procegs of teething, by 
soltening thee gums, reducing all inflammation—will allay all pain, and is sure to regulate 
the bowels. Depend upon it, mothers, AS _ give rest to yourselves, and relief and health 

o your infants. Perfectly safe, in all 
his valuable preparation is the pranerinicn of one of the most experienced and skilful fe- 
—_ scien, in New England, and has been used with never- failing success in millions of 





oe | believe it to be the best and surest remedy in the world, in mn nee of Dysentery and 
Diarrhow in Children, whether it arises trom teething or any other 

If life and health can be estimated by dollars and cents, it is worth | its is weight in gold. 

= of bottles are sold every year in the United States. It is an old and well-tried re- 
medy. 

Price, Only Twenty-Five Cents a Bottle. 
BQ None genuine unless the fac-simile of CURTIS & PERKINS is on the outside wrap- 
e 


r. 
Office, No. 13 Cedar Street, New York. Sold by druggists throughout the world. 





has comers from tas former place of business to E. A. BR 

ind Shoe Store, No. §75 Broad wa: opposite t the Metropolitan Hotel, as N. would re- 

= thanks for the kind Fb, he Las as receiv sO many years, and assures his cus- 

tomers that, with the facilities he now has for ioe Ladies’ and Children’s Shoes of ev: ery 

description, of the Lest material ana work, he can defy ——— Ladies wishing to see 

him at their residences, can do so before 10 A.M., or after 6 P. . i’ note to that effect, 
ectiu 


the post, will meet with prompt attention.’ Very res 
~ oi aici i ¥ NUNNS, 575 Broadway. 











ENGLISH CARPETS! 
AT A GREAT SACRIFICE FROM COST. 
BALANCE OF STOCK OF 
w. & T. LEWIS, 12 FOURTH AVENUE, 
LgO., MEDALLION VELVET, WITH BORDERS AND FILLING TO MATCH; 
SSELS TAPESTRIES; Three- -ply, Ingrain and Stair Carpets and Oil C loth, 
ag a Table Covers. First-class goods, and worthy the attention of parties about to fur 
N.B.—Call and see them. W. & T. LEWIS, 
No. 12 Fourth Avenue, ‘opposite Cooper Institute, 


FLOWERS. 
pea ATTRACTIONS IN TOILET APPOINTMENTS, COIFFURES OF EVERY 
class. Hair-Pins, with otle: interesting trifles. Jet Orvaments in profusion. 
JAMES TUCKER'S, 
361 Broadway, near Franklin Street. 











aces: LADIES.—Of all the 
e 


» % 115 Franklin Street. 





RS. GIBSON’S BOARDING & DAY SCHOOL for Young Ledies, 
No. 38 Union Square, New York, will be opened on Wednesday, September 15th. 
FRENCH 1 PROTESTANT INSTITUTE, Nos. 48 and 50 East 24th 
near Madison Park, Boar cing and Day School for YOUNG GENTLEMEN, 
will —— on SEPTEMBER 15th _ Classics, Mathematics, English, Spanish and Ger: 
oe ses, besides the French, ich is the language of the School. A JUNIOR DE- 
PART NT has been added. 
Prof. ELIE CHARLIER, Director. 
AS’ GOVERNESS OR COMPANION.—An English lady. who is at 
pall holding a situation in the city, is desirous of makin 
in the higher branches of English, with French, Music, and Drawing She _-; 
aren willing to accompany and take charge of one or more Young Ladies to Europe, where she 
can offer se bo facility for yy a thorough and accomplished education 
Address, * of Geib & Jackson, Music Store, 783 Broadway, near Tenth Street. 
Perfumes for the Handkerchief, 
BALMORAL BOUQUET” is pre-eminent. Its Opour is delightful, its Fra- 
erful ; it stands alone, unequalled and unrivalled. 
oOISTE oy from Highland flowers, by Dissey & Piver, agent | Street, London, and Im- 
Ported only F.C. 
Sold by all dh Druggiste and Perfumers. 
CURTAIN MATERIALS J AND WINDOW SHADES.—Uur Fali Im- 
Portations of Brocatelles, Satin de Laines, English and German Damasks, Lace Cur- 
ber are now in store and arriving. We = ae these Goods at very low prices, and in- 
te the attention of purchasers.—WINDOW SHADES. Uur Stock of Window Shades is the 
Targest in New York, and our superior manufacturing facies enable us to offer these goods 
at less than any other house, KELTY & FERGUSON, 291 Broadway, near Reade st. 


ENCAUSTIC TILES FOR FLOORS. 


INTON’S TILES FOR YVESTIBULES, HALLS, DINING-ROOMS, CONSERVATO- 
ries and Hearths, and for Public Buildings of every kind, as laid by ‘the Subscribers in 


the Capitol at Washington, and in many Churches, Banks, Hotels and Dwellings in every 
part of the country. 
For sale by MILLER & COAT 


TES, 
29 Pearl Street, New York. 


RICHARDSON'S IRISH LINENS, DAMASKS, &c. 


ONSUMERS OF RICHARDSON’S LINENS, and those desirous of 
obtaining the geunine Goods, should see that the epslaies shew purchase are sealed with 

the full pame of the firm, RIC ARDSON SONS N, as a guaranty of the 
soundness and durability of “wy? Good: 
This caution is rendered essentially ‘necessary, as large quantities of inferior “nae defertive 
Linens are prepared season after season, sealed with the name of Richardson by Irish 
jouses, who, regardless of the iery thus inflicted alike on the American consumer and the 








ISINFECTING POW DER.—Osgor V. Dayton & Co., Sole Proprie- 
D tors for the United States, of Dr. R. ANGUS Suitn’ Fe temnemoten Poween. e ich is 
guaranteed to be the cheapest and most efficient Disinfectant and Deodorizer ever presented 
tothe public. It instantly removes all smell from Drains, Cesspools, Urinals, Night Sait, 
ac. It counteracts all asew from INFECTION in cases of small pox, fevers &c. ouse 
fects, such as Ants, Roaches, &c., cannot exist where it is sprinkled ; therefore no family 
should ibe Seeont it. Seld in packages of 21bs., at ONLY 25 CENTS ; also in bags of 100 lbs., 


or nike Bi 
e Public are ay soamggy bo invited to call and examine the merits of this superior article. 
Depot No. 167 Broadway. rs by Mail promptly niled. For sale by Droggista. 


URE OLD PALM SOAP, for Chapped Hands and Face, Bath Use. 
P AND FOR CHILDREN.—It 1s Surgriok 10 ANY UTHER, and being made of a vege" 
le oil, it is very emollient and healing in its properues. To be had of Grocers generally, 


and of the manufact: turers, 
J. C. HULL & SONS, 108 Cliff Street, (North end). 


ILLIARD TABLES.—PHELAN’S Improved Billiard T: 
B a mer 16; Janay 12 Letters a dated: February nies sad 
nn bate oy a3 - >. “3 recent improvements in these tables 
— ee ime vith a never yeeeg | heyy apy ill ard table. ‘* Galesteous. 


and 53 Arn Stree! 
OUONNER «& COLLENDER, Sole manufacturers. 
ANOS and MELODEONS of superior 
Pp jn for cash ; bey mtr Pianos at Perpetes. myxS: oF and eae Hg} and 
wed on purchase ; for sale on monthly payments. at the — Agency : 
ORACE WATERS, No. 333 Broadway. 
OST OF FICE NOTICE.—Th. EU 
P seme Sy Steamer ARIEL, ‘will clove at this Ofiee om Bat 
tember, at 103g o'clock, A.M, 























Southampton and Bremen, 
on SATURDAY, the 4th day of Sep- 
ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 


of the genuine Goods, will not readily abandon a noee preeeen while 
purchasers can be imposed on with goods of so worthless char: 
JNO. BULLOCKE & ‘INO. | B LOCKE. 
(Agents for aioe | SONS & OWDEN.) 
‘0. 36 Church Street, New York. 
Conn LP UNIONS, VASCULAR EXCRESENCES, CLUB AND IN- IN- 
Vv “Aa ED NAILS, cured by the only safe and successful treatment known. All opera- 
tions performed free from pain or danger, and immediate relief obtained. Testimonials car 
be given from our most eminent Physicians. Surgeons and others, as evidence of our success 
and skill in the treatment of these painful affilctions. We have removed to £16 Broadway, 
directiy opposite the St. Nicholas Hotel, where we have fitted up separate rooms for ladies 
and gentlemen. LITTLEFIELD & WESTERVELT, Cartropopists, 
Dr. Littlefield has practiced in this city over eighteen years and bas had longer practical 
experience than any othe. operator in this country. 


GEE Sune troubled with Tender Feet call at J. 
427 BROADWAY, and geta pair of Pannus Corium 
are delightful for this hot ‘weather. 








- TATE” 

Boots, Shoes, or Bere Feed 

Avery variety on ert tS ' Boots and Shoes for the season. 
J. E. E, 427 Broadway, New York. 


HE BEAUTY OF LIFE, Physically Speaking 
T Farina CRACKERS ay To he y is Health.W ing’s 
The youthful, as well as those in 
are, age them pleasant to —. 





the meridian of life, and even aged people and young 

re masticating like other food, but merely breaki: 
or soaking in water or milk, by this po tee pon So 

These flak len Partin hic the life-support 
ese flakes are co! articles in whic! e-supporting princi it 
peal soo remains, = nt endene or — Jing in flour ant by too - sri ing, Det retain pe its | at 
ve eroemer © on and the energis! force with 

— to the a healthful or renewed vigour and van a ee 
Ask your Grocer for WIN stamped with the 
and 223 


necessari:y requi 
a i the mouth gradually, 
into tender flakes, in Ln ee 


The wholesale depot is at A. N. THOMPSON & Gore, No. 221 





8 Farina Crackers, and take none but 
name “WIN 
Fulton Srest New York. 


HOOP SKIRTS IN CHURCHES. 

HE GREAT DIFFICULTY AND MANY INCONVENIENC TENCED BY 

Die &c., aoe Se as FT “fee serine and situng im ch space, 

too frequent inclagant displacement of their po bod snes Femoved by ths use of 
WOODWARD’S PATENT PREMIUM COLUMBIAN 


SKIRTS AND EXTENDERS, 
which are pen by all whe have worn 


them to be bey: 
Sk any other el or Brass Spring Bint te tae weskee tak being ere every mabe t 
they are Oe, ae recat) Very COMPRESSIBLE. BXFANSIVA, and DU = ieee ; 
ty my DESIRABLE PROMENADE and TRave.iing SKIRT in the 


196 Fulton 
Ladies please call and examine — ~~} nga 
WHEELER & WILSON’S 
SEWING MACHINES, 
343 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
RRPGRIVED thou the highest van mre awarded in 1857 by the American Institute, 7 . 
rl iy and at the Maine, Connecticut, Illinois, and Mi 
Send for a Circular, containing Editorial and Scientific Opini nials from 
persons of the highest social position, &c. tea ie ee ee 
CARPETS 
REMOVAL TO NEW CARPET STORE. 
The subscriber has removed to his new and spacious stores, 
273 CANAL STREET, AND 31 HOWARD STREET, NEW YORK, 
Peeing 4 is prepared to exhibit a very fine assortment of Carpets, in New Patterns, at re- 


and 329 Broadway, N. ¥. 
















VET CARPETS, from $1 25 to $1 6234 per yard, 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS. : * ins poy 
LS... Lote 135 eo 
THREE-PLY © 1m to Lig 
INGRAIN, ALL. WOOL, 80 “ 
COTTON AN Bo 


° 3I}¢ ” 
Oil Cloths, Venetians, as ra ets, Table and Piano Covers, Mattings, Mats, &c., all at 
low eemeg all Goods sold in the Retail aon nag 7 sold fo r cash, . 


273 Canal St., and $1 Howard St., between Broadway and Elm street, New York. 
Also, Sole Agents for eating AusurN Powsr Looms and AUBURN Parison made Three-Ply, 
bee and Venetian Carpets 
Carpets for Churches ‘made to order. 


TIFFANY & CO. 550 RROADWAY, 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 
DIAMONDS AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES, 
FINE JEWELRY, WATCHES, CLOCKS, SILVER WARE, 
Bronze, Artialie Gas Fixtures, Rosewood and Leather Desks, Dressing-Cases, &c.; Rice 
Fans, Opere lasses, and every nee of Fancy Goods. 
Attention is \portiotianty called 


Silver ade ny sername 

Not only do we claim superiority as far as artistic desi perfect finish are concerned, 
but every article we make is guaranteed equal to Engl “ peed ne (O25. 1000 fine)—a feature 
which should not be overlooked by purchasers of Silver Ware in this country, where there is 
no legal restriction to regulate the standard. 

We are the Sole Agents in New York, for the sale of 

Charles Frodsham’s Watches, 

which are acknowledged to be superior to all others as pocket time- 

“ ery article is marked in plain —_ at the $y price for 4 ery it will be sold. 

b1 to purchase. 
SPARS & CO. 
0. 550 Broadway, Now’ Leia 


CLARENDON HOTEL, NEW YORK. 


HIS SPACIOUS AND ELEGANT HOTEL HAS, DURING THE PAST MONTE 
been entirely “ee and is now in complete order for the receptien of permanen' 
and transient guests. It has been thoroughly repainted and embellished with artistic taste 
by the firm of Guille & Alles. The carpets have been carefully selected, of the most ap- 
proved styles and quality, from the establishment o! -& loane, and an entirely new 
and magniticent dinner service for the table d’ hote and private dinners, has been manufac- 
tured Pteey | for this hotel by Tiffany & Co. 
The Cuisine is conducted as heretofore on the most enlarged and liberal scale, by one of the 
_ rst Ce ig ee by three superior artists, and with the marketing, is under the especial 
rection 0! 
This Hotel is nding) well i, and is amely provided with upwards of seventy 
bath rooms yo water conveniences, in single: well as in suits of rooms. 
The proprieto:» cusmrace this opportunity to revurn a their sincere thanks for the liberal 
trouage that has thus far crowned their endeavours, and beg leave to say that every 
will be made to render the Clarendon one of the first Hotels in the country. 
Terms, $250 per day. No charge for baths. 
G. KERNER & J. BIRCH, Proprietors. 


BLANCARD HOUSE, 


Bre. OADWAY AND TWELFTH STREET, NEW YORK.—This ele- 
gant establishment is located in the most fashionable } part of the city, on the highest 
oint of ground south of Union Square, making it the most pleasant and healthful location 
nee reat metropolis. 
ooms are finely ventilated, well lighted, and many of them constructed in suits of 
BL. and Chambers communicating with Closets, Baths and Gas, suitable for families 
and parties Seas beet toge 




















The How been teeronghly renoveted and refurnished, and is now open for the recep ; 
tion of guest 
7~ AC oe a and ive and liberal. 


are 
he Larder and Cellars will at oll times a eae with the BEst, and our patrons are 
— that no pains Te evpense will be spared to make their stay at the Blancard House 
respects agreea 
The Price for corealy board at the ‘able @’hote will be limited to Two Dollars per day. By 
week at lower ra‘ 
Rooms will be let Sosparately,’ desired, and meals served by the card, either in Private 
Parlours or at Ordinary, at ali hours. 
Public patronage is Aupeotfully solicited by the new management. 
BLANUARD & MACLELLAN. 


ALBERT FREESTONE. 
é ee COMPANY supply. trom their Quarries, at Mary’s Point, New Brunswick, the 
LBERT FREESTONE, of e1rHeR CoLour, delivered at any point on the Atlantic sea- 
peers Orders should be left at the Company’s Offices, or addressed, by mail, to the under- 





Geer two hundred buildings, of the finest architecture, erected in the cities of New Yo 
a hia, Ba!timore, &c., have introduced to the admiri ng notice of the public the DRA 

R BUFF COLOURED STONE, admitted by all to have no rival among buildiug poy 
ts beauty, uniformity of texture, "elegauce, strength, durability, unchangeableness, and ca; 
city for architectural effect. 

Besides this re _ Company furnish the same stone of a LIGHT BROWN a 
WITH A ROSE TIN 

This colour has “i en used in ecclesiastical structures, and with grand effect. The 
First ecabe tartans Church in Baltimore, esteemed by many the finest Gothic building in the 
United States, is eonstructed of the Albert Freestone of this colour. 

The extensive and complete machinery of the Company at their quarries, the ease of work- 
ing and shipment, and their almost inexhaustible supply of stone, enable the Company te 
— orders for any quantity, and in BLUCKS of ony peeee size, with the greatest dis 

AMUEL DINSMORE, Secretary. 

‘Company’ 's Office, 15 Nassau Street, over the Bank of Domeesesrentt, New York. 


RHEUMATISM AND GOUT ANNIHILATED. 
(COME, JE,70 THE WATERS AND DRINK FREELY.—BELIEVE AND BE RE 


ST. CATHARINE MINERAL WATER, 

FROM THE ARTESIAN WELL, ST. CATHARINE’S, CANADA WEST, IN ITS NA- 
TURAL STATE.—Sure Cure for Rheumatism, Gout, Kidney Complaints, Want of Action in 
the ny pee and ee Organs, Liver Complaints, Diseases peculiar to Women, anda 
genera! Purifier of the 

The subscriber is appointed Sole Agent for the United States for the sale of the above eele- 
brated Water. Having received great benefit himself from its use, he recommends it for the 
cure of the above complain 

The Water is sold in its natural state by him, and - pamphlet, giving an analysis of its pro- 
perties, will be given to any one who mer require 

he following certificates are a few of the See chit cures produced by its use within the 
past year, and coming from gentlemen well known, divests them of all quackery. 





From General Webb, Editor of ‘‘ Courier and Enquirer.” 


New York, May 27, 1858. 
C. L. Matuer, Esq.—Dear Sir: It is quite unnecessary for me to give you any certificate 
of my experience in relation to the curative effects of the Water ef St. Catharine’s Well, Ca- 
nada West. You will find all you require in the columns of the Courter and Enquirer. sa 
have repeatedly expressed ~ conviction, both from personal experience and observation, 
Sa in most cases of Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, and Neuralgia, they will find it a spe- 


, as —_ to the been =} — Bs have never ceased to recommend its waters, as altoge- 

aS the effects that have ever come under my obser- 

vat 

The. testimony referred to, is the more valuable, as it was not given to —_ a friend, but 

published for the good of the —. and in the hope of benefitting the aftit 
ours very truly, J. 





ATSON WEBB. 
New York, May 28, 1858. 
C. L. Matner—Dear Sir: For inflammatory rhenmatism, I have used the ‘Water from the 
artaeine Sat ell, at St. Catharine, Canada West, which you gave me, and found it in the highest 
egree © cacic 
The Water trem the well in its natural state, without being boiled or omne entrated, is in 
my opinion to be preferred. ours truly, EDWIN FURREST. 
It can be had by the bottle, or in any quantity, packed for ask eee by application 
to the subscriber, where all further information will be given. 


C. L. MATHER, Agent, Astor House, New York. 





that mineral waters, under the name of “ Saratoga’? water and 
** Saratoga” salts, are extensively imposed uj —_— the public in the Southern and So 
ari where persons buying — articles esire and think the ee Reaseentl “ a) 
r, &c., whereas at Sarat ere are waters of all kinds, from own to ditch 
water ; and the articles immpoeed in this manner on the public are mostly artificial rnpounde, 
entirely worthless, and often dangerous to'persons desiring the effect of Concress Wa’ 
effect of them being entirely different from that of the 


TO sO 
KERS OF CONGRESS WATEKR.—We are reliably he nname of 
salts, under th 


enuine Concress Water, fi 


vege | riping — vertigo, &c., sometimes resulting in serious permanent tfequeay 
y weakening the digestive powers and destroying the tone of the stomach and bowels, often 


rendering 0 snild case of dysp pepde eanreble—the effect a in no wise different from tha 
rod by saline cathart issolved in ordinary water—while Concress Water produces 
neither griping or = gag * effect in any — however debilitated the patient may be, it being 
tonic as well as curative. The Con, he re Spring, as is well known, is the spring, which di 
6 reputation of Saratoga, yet some have confounded the 
of the spring with that of lace—thus affording the opportunity for swindlers to foist 
worthlens articles upoa the public ry the stre: of the reputation obtained by the 
, in a long series of years. The injury thus inflicted upon the public and ourselves is 
double, for on taking these spurious articles, and finding either no eflect or injurious effects 
use, they in future refuse the genuine Concress Warer, supposing tha! have 
already wed i it. This net 0 eaeces g of its that it is in bottles boxes 
bearing o es, as th id bottles and boxes are greedily bought up by conntantetiors for 
the om head of fillin thems — their valueless article and selling it as Co 
Water ; bay only ke those you can rely on—ConGress WaTeR and none che —ankt be 
the cork is is the cork of every bottle of genuine Comeau aes iJ 
‘CONGRESS Waren—c. & W.”—if without these words, it is a valueless, 
= a 4 the enenesy called cane powders, , they te om 
lueless, b 





salts, &c. 
it inyurious—ni en the pA fA Seidlitz Poseiy ae 4 

—_- That it is im cemible to form OmGRESS Water artificially, we have the authori 
erated chemist, Sir bmp Davy, as follows ~ :—‘It is impossible to rooming ‘m i 
grediente vo so as to make an article of equal quality, the effects of be — be the same as ane 


ural water.”” On writing us, we wi ill coed you list of prices, we maees 

see from us direct, ‘or the amount ao ay ‘ou can have stay fore 
genuine Cong! ae 
brand. 

CuARKE & WHIT 





warded to any e op eA our caution, to buy 
Tsk to examine the lettering of the 
Congress Spring, Saratoga Springs, and No. 15 Thames Street, New w York City 
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- LIPE INSURANCE 
BRITISH pleted ein COmMPany, 


REMOVAL. 


THE INSURANCE COMPANY 


YE REMOVED THEIR 
NO. 1st DowERY, SOUTHWEST CORNE OF F BROOME STREET, 
Sno aadjusonabimadia 
Weer they repecttly wll eatnnanee f th 
Guo Muntined hokeondl 
With a large surplus securely invested. All losses promptly adjusted. 
FREDERICK B& LEB, President. 
Bansaum J. Puwrz, Secretary. 


New York, April, 1853. 


TH jared io otter thete 


city, maretscples 
Fortes made to order, to suit of 
any style 


Pianos Rent, upon the most favourable terms. 
y -} ete now ovale of UPRIGHT ten oS) 
niin aay tnstraamenis of their ki 


nro EXTRA CHARGE FOR 
may remain or ‘Losses rempuy paid Ol 


re wan eae 


i 











& SONS, 
od an ie a 694 Broad fone, 4h irect,) are 
ds pel ve assoruneai of Grand, Pas 
ergy Reacts 
furniture, and all instruments Warranted to give 


“a resent the firm in New York, and give his personal attention 
° 


requirements of the.r 
, Ta "ail oF orders for TUNING and nd REPAIRING will be promptly attended to. 


GENUINE PARINA BAU DE COLOGNE. 
SOLE AGENCY FOR AMERICA 
Removed from No. 55 to No. 59 Liberty Street, New York, 
py tan re is open for 
currents can be had b; 





Price 
: M. FARINA, No. 59 Liberty Street, New York. 
PETER O. RAGSD. 


Agent for Cotton Factors and Manufacturers, 
Hynes HAD MANY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN THE PURCHASE AND CLASSI- 
fication of Cetton, and 





possessing an extensive uaintance with the planters of the 
Red River section, is enabled to make very sheers cai Ls quality and 
sp sananl chigmens of Cotten, from Shreveport now amounts to yee helen, ont 
Northern Man aawiectarers, as well as Cotton Factors in ‘lew York aud Ne New find 
it tor thelr interest to with the 








A Pleasing Appearance is the first Letter of Recommendation. 


GODFREY'S EXTRA WERS, 
FOR SOFTENING THE SKIN AND IMPROVING THE COMPLEXION. 
BUGEES DUPUY, 609 Bresdway, N.Y. 
AGENT FOR THE UNITED 87a’ 

= A. gi OF THs Ot CRCTE AR a TO ofvn PUBLICITY TO THE MOST VA- 
at t Remedy that has 4 et been in! ay ty ponatiee of wring to 
ving unsi, pearance from the Skin, and preservi: t 

EL <= life early 21) the Brunet and f; of youth. BE o 
long satisfied the proprietor that if applied as 


appearance auch a Tan, Sun-Barns, 
OSE 





in 
asa Elder Flow- 
ages been esteemed asa harmless, yet most perfect beau- 

Tan, Sun-burns, Freckles, Redness, &c., it will specdily and completely 


¢ 1 PONE Rat Re even to the youngest in- 
“Bhaving 1:6 sw.ane beyond enything, anni Pimple, and all Rough- 
the Skin soft and firm, p: tea same the razor. 
Godfrey's Extract of | saree al eres wud all praise, 
we tmily Lotion be approved. . 
CARY, HOWARD * SANG) New York. 
SCHIEFFLIN BROS. Vim 
J. W. NORCROSS & GO  Histen ond New York. 
F. 0. WELLS & CO., New York, 
And all other Wholesale and Retail Druggisis. 





D. WALWORTH, Att’y and Counsellor at Law, Natchez, Miss. 





J W. MAYHEW, Attorney at Law, Madison, Wisconsin. 
. 





HOTION NOTICE.—State of N: ow, York, O Office of of the Secretary 
ATE, ALBaNY, August 2, 1868.—To the mae 7 County of New York :—Sir,— 
ee as ot Ot eneral Meuien id in this State, on the Tussday 

the Monday of November next, the following officers 6 elected, to 
lace of John A. King ;—A Lieutenant Gov 

R. “seidon —A “banal Comm . ince of Samivel 

jom, deceased ; 


—An 
Samal + All wi ~—% terms of office 9 will expire 
sentative in the puny oe Congress 


oe of Ge 


district. id. , Fifth, and Kighth Wards in the Cit, ¢ na 4 
York ;—A Kepresentative in the Seley ae h of United Sates, Se e Fourth 
posed of the Fourth, Sixth, Tenth, and Fourteen ‘ards in the 


ih Wards 

-oix of the United States, for 

Pp of the Tevcath and Thirteenth Wards in the City 

New York, and the Fences. weorecs®, Fi Fifteenth, and Sixteenth mae Brooklyn ; 

—A Lt, in bay Congress of the United oun, Bee the Sixth Von; Congress 

tonal t, composed pay Karey Fifteenth, and Seventeen’ ‘ards in the City of New 

York ;—A ) oan ky ry the Thi ra & -eixth Congress of the United States, for = Seventh 
the Ninth, fizteenth, a tue Twentieth Wards in the oe 
ied Breton 


com; 
Oity of New York ;~A Kepresentative in the Thirt 





the Feit ress of the United 
om Bigbteeth, Nineteenth, Twenty- 
NTY.—Seventeen Members of Assem- 
ouniy Clerk, in the place of Richard 
Aa Edward D. Connery, oa 

uel C. Hills j— will expire on the last da 


ectors of Election and County Canvassers is 


enact ua 
zie or N ros Y shall provide ook 

a —secrioa: the election to n November next, provide a proper box 
ht of the citizens of Ap ag ag oh 
Un such baliot pas S be written or printed, or fe ben can written or rp by 


sot eatitl sr pemesting Siodlans off. 
cers, april ah tamer ae other’ than for amending Ee gue, 
as the manner of sons offrfag to vote, sball be decmed applicable to the. red, 
suas to Be mete. Soe ain aes ae So vote, at be Sesmes op licable to the votes to 
fered re ; and and 


the manner of voting and the 
law, are hereby declared in full force and effect 


H 


ven See ond ageing 9 convents pursuance of this 
rote gen oF of the several electi aienlen or is of the 





i 





third and poe of title fifth, of ceases one 
jections eiher than for militia and town 
dati 


2 





A 


IAG 


2 
§ 


case 
of the 
Soars te the ores will publish the abov: 
bills for ~h—~—} fi 
Ay Ft 


Hf 
E 
1 


ist, page 140. 
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August 28 








NEW PUB ONS. 
TIMOTHY TITCOMB'S LETTERS. 


HR SIXTH EDITION NOW READY. : 
Sheehy Sey Senge Senge <a Mneatet. 
T Iamo. Price, One Dollar. 

HEIR GOOD 


6 ee ae 


pate saminn nano el Bo tenet tn ha met with, The writer is 
pahrew hy kind we have ever 














eannot iesveral favour For 
Pure Haglan Seton and beautiful imagery it wil take is place aa a Claawo With Irving’s 


@™ Copies sent by Mail, rns-rarp, for $1 00 remitted to the Publisher, 
C. SCRIBNER, 124 Grand Street, New York. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY: 
STANFORD & DELISSER, 
NO. 808 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





L 
EDDIEKS ROUND THE RECTORY; 
OR, LIFE IN A COUNTRY PARSONAGE. 
BY OWEN VARRA. 
Octavo. Paper. Price 38 cents. 
d with p 
IL. 
ON SEPT. 4: 
BRANDON ; OR, A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 
A TALE OF THE AMERICAN COLONIES, 
BY OSMOND TIFFANY. 
12mo. Cloth. Price, One Dollar. 


“ A gracefully written 
events at a country parsonage.”’ 





, Pp eaque sketches of persons and 





PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
GBAemAn IN PURSUIT OF FRREDOM: Paya Bo THE BRANDED HAND, 
ee en the age. 600 pages. 
a1so: 
mA RELIGIOUS ASPECTS OF THE AGE; Win Glance at by ny tH Present 
the Chureh of the Future. Being Addresses b "Rev — Messrs. are. Shania. a 
er, Bello Biaoehards Mayo Barritt, Aa ore 
i Greeley, and Ri ’ 
This book takes 8 ® om >rehensive view of the progress of the Christian Church, and will be 
orpreaat crest it es ay Pood i Teen 
The Trade supplied at 125 Willian 


THATCHER & HUTCHINSON, Publishers. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “NOTHING TO WEAR.” 
D. APPLETON & CO. 
PUBLISH THIS DAY, 
A STRIKING SOCIETY POEM OF UNIVERSAL INTEREST, ENTITLED 
“TWO MILLIONS?” 
BY WM. ALLEN BUTLER, ESQ 
The popular author of that most spirited and successful production, 
“ NOTHING TO WEAR,” 
which had so extraordinary a circulation on both sides of the Atlantic, and was everywhere 
quoted, applauded, and katiated. 
“Two Millions” 
Is distinguished b alt tho batttions channatesinint of Samper ante wh, Seep ent tendee- 
u ness, and will be fo: in all respects equal, if net superior, to 
o soneine TO WEAR.” 
"foaerherreetcearase rn 
comm: e, . 
Flushed with coarse ons hol wi with selfish strife, 
The crowded street, Tend cavent uatk, 
pay halls ae we putts ond fashion - Bins 
their mi “ape ‘dn vi . 
Weave, if you wills the ep ” 


~ ne MILLIONS.’ 
SMALL, ATTRACTIVE 12m0., 
In FANCY BOARDS, 50 cenis; In EXTRA CLOTH, 63 cents. 
D. APPLETON & CO., New York. 


AQUARIUM 
This day is published, in 1 volume, 12mo., beautifully illustrated, $150. Sent free by mail 
on receipt of the price, 


LIFE BENEATH THE WATERS, 
OR, THE AQUARIUM IN AMERICA, 
BY ARTHUR M. EDWARDS, MEM. LYC. NAT. HISTORY, NEW YORK. 
H. BAILLIERE, 290 Broadway, New York. 


ENGLISH BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 
122 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 

(BRANCH OF OUR LONDON ESTABLISHMENTS.) 
YRE POTTIS W OODE, PUBLISHERS > IBPORTERS or THE be 
E ARD $3 AUTHORISED SDITIONS, An Extensive Stock constantly on o—— 
Great Vaniery or Surges Bivpings., Episcopal ( u. 8S.) Prayer Books, and 
E. C0 esac (Removed from 47 Cliff Street) Agent for U. 8. 

















CHOICE FARM LANDS FOR SALE. 


0 ‘Acres of Choice Farming Lands in Fraste of 40 Aares and upwacder ce 
cres 0! ce in 

Rates of Interest. i ” 
the Government to aidin the 








BEAUTIFUL HEAD of Rich G 

to Greatest Age.—And who take th a fet not oh it 

or bald, but would have the growth troubled with dandruff and itching 

ald have it removed ; or ubobles with Scald Head, or other 
or with Sick iiead-ecne neuralgia) but would be cored, It will ove 

plea from th so and skin. PROF. WOOD'S HAIR RESTORATIVE will do all this, 


AN 
. Wood—Dear Sir: I have heard much sald of the 


FINE GROCERIES. 
ACKER, MERRALL & CO., 
an SUCCESSORS TO THOMAS HOPE AND CO. 
132 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF OOLLEGR 
Oppont te nn Rice, Rattrnd Saton dnd at 
YONKER 
the Depot. 


HA7, oxstaxrey ox AND OFFER FOR SALE EVERY imran 
Hist rine Groceries, ng Fine Ola Bret Rare Old Wh sprored 


brandoet Bemocens, incleting own MAX SUT. 


ee en at om kinds of Fresh Teas. meinen 


PLACR, 


pig epee GET 
ene atie ee TTDI TASS NE, 





= ———e 


Established 1776. 
A. BININGER & cCO., 

SOLE SUCCESSORS OF ABRAHAM BININGER, ESTABLISHED 1776, 
Continued by A. Bininger & Son, 1811, by Jacob Bininger, 1825, and by the present firm, 
A. BININGER CO., 1836, 
Continue the business of 
IMPORTING WINES, LIQUORS, SEGARS, &c. 

At their Stores, 

Nos. 92 and 94 Liberty Street, cor. of Temple, near Broadway, 
Which they offer to the Trade and others on the most favourable terms, 


ABRAHAM BININGER, 
ABRAHAM BININGER CLARK. 
Sole members of the present firm of 


A. BININGER & CO 
FOOD FOR INFANTS—DELLUC'S BISCOTINE. 
“© to Purch yr 
Ts PUBLIO ARE CAUTIONED AS Sinee VARIOUS SPURIOUS AND DANGER. 
ous imitations of BISCOTINE which have been offered to the public ag 
Mr. M. DELLUC is ean aventor 0 the tre aril, ch has been 
Saris crie La tareaeey Saab orig cae 
3 
by them: All who adopt their trade mark, or weotale Beis None py 
woh ned gene poem and will be held The BISCOTINE is put 


papers for eld ‘respon the fac-simi 
subscriber's For sale, wholesale and rae by DELLUU & le of 
manufacturers for Invalids, and Cordial Elixir of Calisaya 
way, near Bleecker Street, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 
CATARRH ! 
No 


science of Medicine was instituted to guide and di 
ie. eee Pi of disease, practice 











one po 
ature. 


SSy 








“pp! remedies for the radical manera 
of this malady, and w on has proved to be uniiorm in almost ev, 
instance. Bhs no eager on tererene 

Applicants by letter must describe particnlarly their case and and encl: od 
for and ODALE Me MD, 


consultauion Med.~ Office, No. 3 Bond St., New York. R. 





FINANCIAL. 


H. S. LANSING & CO, 
72 and 98 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
UROPEAN COMMISSION MERCHAN BANKE AND DEA 
E change, have established a complete ™ - — Ss 


International Agency 
for the transaction of general business in connection with their 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN EXPRESS, 
to transmit packages to and from all parts of Europe, and to afford all aesirable facilities to 
Persons Going Abroad. 
wht ent Time Bills on Lenten or Paris, and Letters of Credit available in all parts of the 








REFERENCES. 
cag pony ew w York. E. Whitehouse, Son & Morri- Guay & Bonteots, Bos 
; oy & Cha a New York. Richmon Bate 
Cary, Howard & us Corning, Albany. ae 8. Sandford, jadelphia, 





CALIFORNIA STATE BONDS. 


Cigars STATE BONDS RECEIVED AND TRANSMITTED TO SAR AMEnte 


mead pew ged for the new Bonds of the Stave (as req y the late fund- 
ing act) and returned pened topartios in New York and caher pe oon = 4 "auaatio cities, 
by . T. COLEMAN & CO., No. 88 Wall Street. 


SPECIAL ! NOTICE. 
my of the old + of California State Bonds — bene - mind that they Bed be pre- 
before lst january next, or excluded from rovision & 
and benefits of the fi eating ah, and may be forever - 
SACRAMENTO CITY AND COUNTY BOND: 
Are alsv received and transmitted to Sacramento and exchanged for the —_ of the 
City and County, as required by their late funding act. 
CALIFORNIA CO COLLECTIONS. 
OUR SAN PRANCIOO HOUSE gives mtion to COLLECTIONS on all the 
rincipal points 


special atte: 
m CALIFORNIA and OR GON. p"erutas promptly made ia gold or in 


P 
good bills, as bill as requeated, Manufacturers ~ merchants poe sales for Califoraia or Uregon, 


bills of lading through our house, e the invoice for oa ~ ar 
Ry ry of the tn there, Se pom = tote fall’ — of the time on oe et the 
sellers maintaining con’ their property antil until paid for. 


py ON SAN FRANCISCO CITY BO} BONDS payable in San Francisco, collected or 
EkCHANGE on San Francisco, for sal 
ao NCES made on Shipments of approved Merchandise consigned to our San Fran- 


WM. T. COLEMAN & CO., No 88 Wall Street, New York. 
HOFFMAN, CAMPBELL & CO, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN BULLION AND SPECIE, 


45 WALL STREET (PHOENIX BANK BUILDINGS), 
Coutections Maps. 


JOHN MUNROE & CoO., 











AMERICAN BANKE 
NO. 5 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
GPeote aA LETTERS OF CREDIT ON ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS 
NCE, HOLLAND, PORTUGAL, GERMANY, 
Great RITAIN, BELGIUM,’ ERLAND, RUSSI 
IRELAND, SPAIN, "| TTaLY WEDEN. 
ON 
ATHE! ROUT. ' CONSTANTINOPL AiO 
ALEXANDRIA, JERUSALEM, ac, &¢. — = 
Office in New York, No. 8 Wall Street. 
DUNCAN, & co, 


BANKERS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STBEETS, NEW YORK 


IssUB 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, &¢. 


COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 


NOTES PA ANADA, WHERE THE BANK OF BRITISH 
BP Nort America tae i E Lo oa IN C. ae Ph + 4- a i 
any 


Drafts and Ea cat un peraned end ete Ga Regent, ean, oti 
Britis Provinoss orth America and GuBCON, 
— _ ih. C, FERGUSSON 
F. H GRAIN, 
Cc. F. SMITH. 





*¢No, 29 William Street, New York. 


ee 





General Financial Agent. -_ 
RITISH, COLONIAL, AND OTHER STERLING EXCHANGE, STOCKS, NO! 
B and Books purchastd and for sale: Lens negotiated, Ae, 4c.’ 26 Wiliam suet, 

New York. 








BREWER & CALDWELL 
20 Old Slip, —- Water Street, New York. 
Issue Barx or CaARLEs20N Bills on th 


"BANK OF LIVERPOOL, 
in sums of One Pound Sterling and upwards, payable at any of the Banks in ENGLAND, [88 
Lap, Scottanp and WaLEs. 








WELLS, FARGO & CO., 
N. Y. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CO, 
82 Broadway, N. Y., i 
DFArTcE AN EXPRESS TO CALIPRELA, OR POOR AM AND THE SANDWICH 
Gudteee ad by the Mail Steamers of the 5th 
on California, Oregon, and the Sandwich Islands for sale at all times. 





restored 
od besoin and by all 





AUGUST BELMONT 


























or grey (by reason of No. 76 BEAVER STREET, N. Y¥ 
young f e 9 Ne 
™ mej ai weietu r our sad SOLOMON MANE. | ISSUES LETTERS OF CREDIT TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 
Friend Wood :—It time after I saw you at Blissfield ‘ore For vell 
5 it yon gure mean ey Tt has eases oe ne . 
conc! to ” » su 
you aur matt plo and othera of my family'and witnessed its et: BROWN, BROTHERS & CO, 
pC ts tne {0 oer an end tote NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Again, very respectfuily and truly ae 7 soLguon oe Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 
There wool Prof. O. J. West's Watr Restorative, me th 1 rful 
My hair was becoming, as Mt, prematurely gre i but sorta ire esorsuive it it R THE SOUTH.—The Superior First-class Side-wheel Steam, 
has resumed its Tt hy and, I have no hae E> mee ee eet, BOA GRD cae uae ath en he route to NOR WED: 
©. J. WOOD & 0O., Proprietors, 312 Broadway, N. Y. a BRS Te ph. og | WEED EY nene RICHMOND, and leave Pier 18, N. R., every SATURDAY 
0. J. rand 11dMarket Street, St. Louis, Mc. And’sold by ae good Druggists. to Norfolk, $8 00; j Petersburg and Richmond, $10 0. wm 
HENRY LUDLAM, 32 Brosd 
D#LLvc’s ELIXIR OF CALISAY A-—A delicious Tonte-Cordial, of c 
great benefit to debilitated b cond aid 
CELEBRATED CORDIAL ELIXIR OF GAR Wu. FOUNG. W. YOUNG & CO PROPRIETORS, 
ot neeneaiend _-, ws iamax:$ OFFICE, NO. 16 BEEKMAN ST. 





